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BY E. M. SALT. 

[This account of the doings of “ lang syne”’ in a large, well-appointed 
school may serve, perhaps, by the dark lawlessness depicted, to 
brighten the luster of the strict disciplinarians of to-day; yet prob 
ably not one of that “fun loving pack ” was the less obedient and indus- 
trious pupil for that wild day of recreation narrated in these lines.) 


Of all the year the most uncertain time, 
Upon this April day I build my rhyme. 
This year it happened, by a general rule, 
We each, by turns, was dubbed an ‘‘ April Fool,’’— 
And to recount the num’rous pranks we played 

Our teachers winking at the fun we made), 

bring myself into your presence now, 

And humbly drop to you my maiden bow. 


One cloudy, windy night, at twelve o’clock, 
Without the least premonitory shock 

March mounted his most roaring, clattering car 
(Bat, hasting, left his mansion door ajar), 
And then, next morning, by the general din 
We noticed treach’rous April had slipped in. 
Her reign commenced at once throughout the town, 
By turning things in gen’ral upside down ; 
And dowa-side up things greeted all our eyes 
When up to school we came. To our surprise 
Each article had changed its wonted place. 
Wood-boxes blocked the door, and every face 
Said something sinister, and would reply 
(Tho’ not a word was spoke, but by the eye), 
At each odd joke that happened in the school, 
‘* Aha!l—Yon surely are an April Fool!’’ 


’Twas nine o’clock. The belfrey held the bell, 
Which rung, and rung, but not a note did tell ; 
Till, mounting by the ladder, up there swung 

A hapless youth to find the missing tongue. 
When he, his task accomplished, would descend, 
His downward course most suddenly did end. 
For, like the weasel in his noonday nap, 

He woke to find himeelf caught in a trap. 

He shook the lock, and then we heard him shout, 
‘* Come, boys, undo the bolts and let me ont! 
The boys, entreated, (for it seemed their rule), 
Said, laughing, ‘‘ Ned McDonald! April Fool!’’ 


At last ’twas time for classes to begin, 

And then appeared all sorte of wicked sin ; 

For all the boys, it seemed, had burglars turned, 
The chalk was missing, and the pointers burned. 
While now and then a general smile went round 
Whene’er some missing article was found ; 

And at recess went floating through the air 
Hage placards which the urchins’ coats did bear. 


It happened, by ory cn at noon 
The girls from school been dismissed too soon ; 
When, rushing thro’ the hall (fan-loving pack !), 
They stripped of hats the famous, new-built rack 
Ere they returned. When next without they glanced, 
Before their eyes a motley group there danced. 
In snow-white ‘‘ clouds,” and hoods with ribbons red, 
Each boy had managed to do up his head ; 
But, timid, ventured only to the door, 
And then trained back to swell the gen’ral roar, — 
‘Come, girls! Give us our wrongly pilfered goods, 
And you shall have your feathers, shawls, and hoods! 
And then ensued a gen’ral barter loud,— 
A hat was given for a snowy cloud ; 

overcoat was traded,—only think! 
For Belle’s wee little muff of water-mink ; 
Tippets for baskets full of bread and butter,— 
And thousand things no mortal tongue could utter. 


As some brave general, that will not yield, 

Goes prowling o’er the anticipated field, 

So every child throughout the intermission 

Made full reconnoissance of his position, 

And ready was with many a fanny joke 

Upon his teachers or his mates to poke; 

The books were hidden, stowed both high and low, 
Some sewed book leaves, for want of leave to sew. 


With half-past two at last the recess came, 

Which was the signal for the last great game. 

The teachers, feeling strangely roguish, too, 

Pat on their hats and cloaks, and glided through 
The halls, with noiseless, carefal, cat-like tread, 
And homeward went,—while every school-girl’s head 


We patient waited for the timely call 
From sports and plays, from yard and park, and hall ; 
Bat vatnly waited, till each eager tongue 
Took up the strain,—and this is what we sung: 
‘* No further school to-day by teachers ruled! 
To end our sport, girls, we're all 
April fooled!’’ 


EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL LIPE. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, 

We hear much said about self-made men. Dr. 
Holmes writes, “‘ Everybody likes and respects self-made 
men. It is a great deal better to be made in that way 
than not to be made at all,” and he might have added 
that really there is no other way to make men. 

This term is usually applied, however, to that class of 
men who come into public life and rise to distinction 
without the aid of academic culture, and this fact is some- 
times elaimed as proof that the higher education is not 
necessary or desirable as a preparation for life’s duties. 
But facts do not sustain this view of the case. 

It is true that scholastic education cannot make the 
man. It must have something to develop and polish. 
Talent or ability is a natural product wherever it exists, 
and in whatever degree. If the boy has but one talent 
the school or college can develop but one. If he has five 
talents and improves his opportunities, the college will 
place him on a much higher plane in active life. 

But give us two boys of equal capacity. To one of 
them give a systematic and thorough collegiate education, 
and leave the other to come up through the “ rough and 
tumble ”’ of life. The former will have the advantage of 
a great controlling help of which the other is deprived, 
and by which he would be greatly benefited. The dis- 
position to depreciate and undervalue a university educa- 
tion arises from a narrow conception of education itself 
and of the true nature and aims of life. 

Every man who has become a man has been self-made. 
This is as true of the college graduate as it is of the man 
who has risen to distinction without academic training. 
The latter are not usually found boasting of what they 
have accomplished without the help of the college, but 
more often regretting that they did not or could not 
enjoy the superior advantages which the college affords. 
One of Boston’s distinguished men who has attained the 
highest position in his profession once said to the writer,— 
“Could I have realized the possibilities of life when I 
started, I should have pursued a full collegiate course 
instead of rushing into the pulpit as I did.” 

Development and culture are the result of self appli- 
cation and can be secured in no other way. An example 
may be a Lincoln pouring over his law books by the aid 
of a burning pine knot in the western wilderness, or an 
Everett studying ,in the halls of Harvard University. 
The circumstances and methods differ, but the aim and 
results are the samein kind. Lincoln would doubtless have 
done more and better under the systematic training of 
the university, and Everett would have suffered loss with 
only the advantages enjoyed by the great rail-splitter, law- 
yer, and president. But both these men were self-made. 

Practical ability in any profession or calling is the ob- 
ject to be gained by education, and this is not to be applied 
alone to those who lay brick or take in currency over the 
counter. It must be found in every position and sphere 
of life. College training aims to develop a man’s self- 
making power, and he is less likely than those who climb 
up some other way, to fashion himself according to any 
narrow pattern. But if the power is not in the man in 
latent form, the college cannot develop it. 

How then are we to treat this subject? Shall we urge 
the importance of universal education? Certainly the 
primary, and as far as practicable, the higher academic 
training. Shall we encourage a// to avail themselves of 


college and university culture? I answer no. There 


Was crammed with mischief for the gen’ral play, 
school should close, and end this April day. 


are a few in every generation who do not seem to need 


it, to gain distinction and influence. Still these same 
men would be greatly benefited by a more extensive and 
systematic education. And there are many who would 
not be sufficiently benefited by such a course of study, to 
warrant the necessary time and expense to complete it. 
Well established statistics fully sustain the position I 
have here taken. It has been estimated by good author- 
ity, that a free public school education in our country 
adds 50 per cent. to the productive power of labor. 
Hence every child shonld be so educated. Again, an 
academic education it is claimed adds 100 per cent., and 
a college and university education 200 to 300 per cent. 
to the productive power of labor. This of course depends 
upon the capacity and ability of the student or pupil to profit 
by the advantages of the higher education. Hence, so far 
as they give evidence of ability and adaptation to any 
line of manual service, and have the means tu prosecute 
such a course of study, our youth should be encouraged 
in the effort to secure a more or less liberal education. 
Another interesting fact illustrates. Only a small frac- 
tion of one per cent. of the voters in America are college 
educated men, yet they hold 58 per cent. of the highest 
offices. 


WALKS IN EARLY SPRING. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


There comes a time in early spring when one instinct- 
ively seeks the woods though he knows that the paths are 
muddy, that snow-heaps linger beside the walls, and that 
chilly breezes blow from the frozen river. The overflow- 
ing streams sing merrily while bearing their precious 
burden of soil to enrich the valleys. An occasional bird 
twitters his “ chickadee” greeting from the lawn; an 
Easter worm is drawing strange figures in the clay; or a 
forlorn bee is searching in vain for flowers. 

Notwithstanding the survivals of winter, there is a 
subtle influence in the air, a smell, as it were, of damp 
mosses, a premonition of warmth that stirs the soul like a 
memory. Picking his way along the trails, where even 
now each step destroys some Theban palace of frost, the 
wood-lover seeks his summer haunts. He finds the rivu- 
lets marked out by bordering lines of green. The creep- 
ing crowfoot and the forget-me-not look fresh and fair in 
the icy water. The open springs are already thickly 
clothed with water starwort. Filaments of green alge 
sway rhythmically in the streams. 

The bank beside the pathway is clothed in places with 
pink lichen, the Baomyces rosens ; some of the true 
mosses have sent forward a vanguard of spearmen. 
“Spring and winter here dance hand in hand,” for the 
wreckage of last year persists amidst the vernal buds. 
How beautiful are some of these withered forms,—the 
dry umbel of carrot, the prickly burs of various Compos- 
ite! Many dry leaves, too, are still retained by the oaks 
and beeches, to be pushed off ere long by the swell- 
ing buds. 

Poking up through the ground in a hundred places are 
the pointed hoods of the skunk-cabbage, quaint in shape, 
elegant in color, unspeakable in odor. Around them, one 
can always find the hard seeds of last year. Maybe we 
will see the green shoots of hellebore, a thing of beauty. 
If the day is sunny, the chances are good for finding that 
solemn butterfly,—the “ mourning-cloak,” Vanessa Anti- 
opa. It floats through the woods like a lost spirit. 
Maybe, too, we will see the little “ duskies ” and “ blues.” 
Both of these insects come early. Vanessa loves to suck 
the juice of maples and birches which begins to ooze 
about this time. 

Bat lovelier than anything heretofore mentioned,—the 
true harbingers of spring,—are the swinging russet and 
golden tassels of the alder, and the ermine tips of willows. 
Well did Thoreau feel that even at Baffin’s Bay would he 
be at home with “ these vegetable redeemers.” Nature 


herself glories in this form of inflorescence. It was one of 
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the earliest developed, and it still survives. The noblest 
of trees are, in their season, clothed with tassels. The 
chestnut, in summer, bursts out into a grand cascade of 
cream-colored flowers ; the oaks and hickories, in May, 
show varying tints of red and brown and green. There 
are the purple and gray catkins of aspen, the yellow-green 
ones of balm-o’-Gilead, and the lemon-tinted ones of 
hazel. At last, in the sweet birch, we have the culmina- 
tion in a shower of gold. To stand beneath a birch tree 
in full bloom makes one feel like the recipient of a bless- 
ing; the “ eoul is floated down into the land of quiet.’’ 

Those who have been observant of nature are well 
aware of the vivid tints assumed by twigs and young 
shoots in spring. They appear to glow with life. There 
is the crimson of red maple, the green of the striped 
maple, the vivid yellow of osier, the fine glossy sleekness 
and well-to-do look of the borse-chestnut. 

Now is the time to linger in warm corners. The 
wasp knows it and emerges; the “stratting chanticleer ” 
leads his harem to the thawing fields ; the cat curls up to 
dream on the sunny fence. Every day adds to the inten- 
sity of expectation; each reveals some new wonder. 
Awakening life is ever new and interesting. Over and 
over again is repeated the mystery of creation. 


THE DEMAND FOR A NOMENCLATURE OF 
COLOR.—(IIL,) 


BY MILTON BRADLEY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Very closely following the necessity for standards of 
color, and in fact almost identified with it, is the demand 
for some nomenclature by which colors can be described 
and therefore information concerning them be transmitted 
from place to place, and from generation to generation 
without an accompanying sample. For lack of a language 
of color, that which was discovered in one generation 
could not be transmitted to the next, and the experiments 
made in one country have been of no definite value to 
students in another part of the world. 

The laws governing the contrasted effects of colors in 
close juxtaposition have for a long time been the subject 
of careful study and extended investigation on the part 
of artists, artisans and scientists, but the advantage of 
discussion and comparison in printed publications which 
has always proved of great value in other lines of investi- 
gation has been lost in all that relates to color because of 
the utter lack of any recognized nomenclature by which 
investigators could express to cther students the results 
of their experiments. Certain general facts can be stated 
regarding the combinations of reds and greens for ex- 
ample, but all the finer and more artistic effects depend 
on the kind of red and the kind of green under consider- 
ation in each individual case. 

It is regarding these finer gradations that we require 
the consensus of opinion to establish laws of harmonies, 
because no single prophet has yet arisen whose dictum is 
admitted to be conclusive on this subject. But if we can 
establish standards, and provide some recognized means 
for making combinations, and can devise terms in which 
to express them and report them to the public, each may 
have the benefit of the experience and opinions of all 
other investigators. 

M. Chevreul, the direetor of the color works of the 
Gobelins, devoted many years to experiments and investi- 
gations regardiag the contrasts of colors in their practical 
application to tapestry and carpet weaving, and his pub- 
lished report is one of the most practical and valuable 
sources of information, but its value would be enhanced 
immensely could we know exactly what were the colors 
of which he speaks. We know that he felt the need of 
definite terms of expression, because several pages are 
devoted to the explanation of a complicated chart in 
which each color, as red, red-orange, orange, etc, is 
divided into six hues designated by numbers, but at the 
end he says, ‘I attach no importance to this nomencla- 
tare; J employ it only as the simplest to distinguish the 
seventy-two scales just described.” 

Dr. Von Bezold in his valuable work on the theory of 
color in its relation to art and art industry, says of the 
work of Chevreul : 

**Bat however valuable Chevreul’s works on the theory of color 
may be, they treat too exclusively of the effects of contraste on the 


one hand, while on the other they are the offspring of a time when 
the nature of the mixture of colors was as yet too little understood 
to allow the idea of constructing a system of colors upon & eecure 
basis. Such a construction became possible only after the pioneer 
investigations of Hemholtz had made clear the difference between 
the mixture of colors and of pigments, and after he, as well as 
Maxwell, had fixed the laws of trae mixture of colora by the aid of 
convincing experiments.” 

In other words Chevreul recognized the Brewster theory 
of red, yellow, and blue primaries, and based his ex- 
pressions on the pigmentary combinations of these colors, 
instead of the color combinations of light as expressed by 
Hemholtz and Maxwell aud adopted by Von Bezold, and 
which is the only theory on which it seems possible to 
establish a nomenclature of any practical value. 

Prof. A. H. Church, already referred to in a previous 
article on standards of color says: 


‘©The nomenclature of colors is intimately connected with their 
classification. It has difficulties all its own, owing to, first, the 
shifting meaning of well-kaown color names; second, the difficulty 
of coining new names. Parple sometimes means a dark blue, some- 
times a color half way between violet and crimson. The system, if 
such it can be called, of Werner 1774, included ninety-two terms 
arranged in nine groups. It lacks accuracy and orderly sequence, 
but is of interest in showing the use of terms for designating colors 
derived from certain typical animal, vegetable and miners! sab- 
stances, the hues of which vary bat little. The long list of color 
names given to eilks by the Lyons manufacturers farnish some ex- 
pressive terms, but many of the names are quite arbitrary and 
fancifal.’’ 

‘RR, Ridgeway’s nomenclatare of Colors for Naturalists, Boston, 
U. S. A., 1887, is usefal in giving at once many color names and 
actual water color washes of pigments representing them. Unfor- 
tanately many of these names are very vague,—dahlia, astor, phlox, 
—and they are placed in an order based on no recognizable chro- 
matic system. The importance of having a definite nomenclature 
of quite intelligible character at our disposal when we are talking 
or writing about the decorative employment of color is so important 
that I venture to make a few saggestions which may tend toward 
the attainment of this object. In order to obtain a scale in concrete 
form I would recommend the use of Maxwell’s rotation method, by 
which each step in the gradation could ba matched, and would then 
take its place in the series with a defiaite symbol attached.’’ 


These brief quotations from the lecture of Professor 
Church are given merely to show that there is a widely 
extended demand for some accepted system of names. 
Che writer follows with definite suggestions for a nomen- 
clature, but as they are based on the three scientific pri- 
mary colors,—red, green, and violet,—they are not well 
adapted to popular elementary instruction, and, therefore, 
fail at the vital point; namely, primary instruction. 

In a valuable book for naturalists by Robert Ridgeway, 
curator, United States National Museum, the author says 
in his introduction : 


‘Undoubtedly one of the chief desiderata of naturalists, both 
professional and amateur, is a means of identifying the various 
shades of color named in descriptions, and of being able to deter- 
mine exactly what name to apply to a particular tint which it is 
desired to designate in an original description, No modern work 
of this character, it appears, is extant, the latest publication of the 
kind which the author has been able to consult being Symes’ edition 
of Werner's Nomenclature of Colors, published in Edinburgh in 
1821, a copy of which the writer has been able to procure through 
the kind attentions of a correspondent in England. In the selec- 
tion of plates which accompany the present work, and in forming 
the definitions to which they refer, the book jast cited has been 
carefally consulted, as have also various others bearing to a greater 
or leas degree upon the same subject. It is found, however, that 
in Symes’ Nomenclature tho colors have become so modified by time 
that in very few cases do they correspond with the tints they were 
inteaded to represeut. Oa this account it has not been possible, 
except in a very few instauces, to make the examples given in the 
present volame agree with those of the book in question, which is 
much to be regretted since as great uniformity as possible is highly 
desirable in so important a matter.’’ 

‘The want of a nomenclature of colors adapted particularly to 
the use of naturalists has ever been more or less an obstacle to the 
study of nature; and although there have been many works pub 
lished on the subject of color they either pertain exclusively to the 
purely scientific or technical aspects of the case or to the manufact- 
uring industries, or are otherwise unsuited to the special purposes 
of the zoologist, the botanist, and the mineralogist’’ 

** The proper nomenclature of colors has of late years, especially 
since the introduction of sniline dyes and pigments, become in- 
volved in almost chaotic confusion throagh the coinage of a multi- 
tude of new names, many of them synonymous, and still more of 
them vague or variable in their meaning. These new names are 
far too numerons to be of any practical utility, even were each one 
identifiable with a particular fixed tint. Many of them are invented 
at the caprice of the dyer or manufacturer of fabrics, and are as 
capricious in their meaning as in their origin; among them being 
such fanciful names as ‘ Zulu,’ ‘ Crushed Strawberry,’ ‘ Baby Blue,’ 
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‘ Woodbine-berry,’ ‘Night Green,’ etc., besides such nonsensical 
names as ‘Ashes of Roses,’ and ‘ Elephant’s Breath.’ ’’ 

These extracts are presented because Mr. Ridgeway’s 
book is one of the latest puvlished on this subject, and js 
2 valuable work for naturalists. It has been prepared 
for a definite purpose, and the colored plates are made 
with great care, being hand-painted in water colors; but 
still as standards they will be liable to similar changes by 
time as those of which the author complains, and we may 
well inquire whether the following names eelected from 
his list of about two hundred are very much more valp- 
able as indicating any definite colors than some which he 
quotes from the manufacturers’ lists: “smoke gray,” 
“geal brown,” “mummy brown,” “hair brown,” “liver 
brown,” “tawny,” “clay color.” It is certain that any 
list of names based on the average color of a natural 
object cannot be very definite. 

But if we accept the six standards,—red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, and violet,—derived from the spectrum, 
and add to them black and white, the Maxwell disks 
afford us a very simple and entirely practical means for 
establishing a nomenclature. For example, we use R for 
red, O for orange, Y for yellow, G for green, B for blue, 
V for violet; for white we take W, but B having been 
used for blue we must select some other symbol for black, 
and therefore have adopted N for Niger, as has been 
done in chemistry. With the rotating disks these several 
colors may be combined in definite proportions and their 
composition indicated by a scale of 100 parts, thus afford- 
ing a decimal notation absoJutely accurate and based on 
accepted standards. Thus for an orange red we may 
have R 75, O 25, because three quarters of the red disk 
is exposed and one quarter of the orange, and in the same 
way any other combination of two or more colors may be 
made and the result recorded in the terms of the stand- 
ards. Carry out this suggestion to its logical and prac- 
tical results, and any color may be written or telegraphed 
across the continent to any one possessed of the same 
standards, and the definite record of color combinations 
and effects handed down from generation to generation. 

These somewhat extended quotations from well-known 
writers in varied lines of work have been made in support 
of the subject whieh heads this article, because the 
opinions of such men as Chevreul, VonBezold, Church, 
and Ridgeway ara of far more importance than any state- 
ments which the writer could make from personal ex- 
perience. 


GENERAL READING.* 


BY REV. PROF. A. V. G. ALLEN, CAMBRIDGE. 


In the older days education meant something broad 
and general ; now everyone and everything tends towards 
specialization. General culture must be the result of self 
imposed labors if it is to be had at all, and certainly no 
one can consider himself well educated unless he possesses 
a general knowledge of literature. General reading 
leads to individuality and original work; it ministers 
most directly to personality. It means self guidance, 
self direction, and self growth in freedom, according to 
the nature of man. 

We owe to Thomas De Quincey the accepted division 
of books into the literature of knowledge and the litera- 
tare of power. We must be well posted on the questions 
of the day and know the antecedents of those things 
which are being discussed about us. For this we g° 
largely to the newspapers and the magazines and from 
them insensibly imbibe much general information. The 
mind naturally craves information and the latest facts. 
In the monthly magazines, The Forum, North American, 
Atlantic, and many others we all know, are found every 
variety of topics set forth in short articles, giving co” 
densed information in interesting style, for men who are 
ina hurry. With these are to be ranked the small books 
of never more than one volume, giving a bird’s-eye view 
of some vast subject for those who must know something 
but cannot know much. Some books we must read to 
know what is going on, furnishing the top dressing for 
our conversation. They come and go and are almost for- 
gotten, but while they are present, everyone must know 
about them. 

Some men are ruined for life by this sort of review 
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reading. Freeman’s Norman Conquest is a masterpiece 
in five volumes, but its author gives an epitome of it in a 
hundred pages. One who has read the former has a 
lifelong possession ; the latter enables one to make more 
of a show, but vanishes The time element in reading 
gives the permanence to our acquisitions. In general 
reading you must be patient with yourself. Thorough 
men, who will get at the bottom of things at first hand, 
do not often appear to great advantage until their work is 
finished. Not all small books areto be avoided. The 
world’s masterpieces are never long. At the present day, 
too, it is most encouraging to note that the small epitomes 
at third or fourth hand are disappearing. The public, 
through the publishers, demand that the man who has 
mastered a subject shall epitomize it, as well as do the 
great work. The literature of knowledge should be, and 
is becoming more closely bound to that of power. 

The literature of power is usually considered as 
wrapped up in works of the imagination, —the great 
poets and idealists, More’s “Utopia,” the works of 
Plato, Demosthenes, Burke, Molitre, and Shakespeare. 
We say they excel in imagination, as if this were something 
set over against fact. Imagination is one of our great 
undefined words which is tossed about in the routine es- 
says of the young ladies’ seminaries and yet we do not 
know what we mean by it. In Homer, Dante, and 
Milton, the world values this as the most precious of 
human gifts, and yet it puts it next door to fabrication. 
All the world’s masters have been men of large observa- 
tion. They were close and accurate as well as wide ob- 
servers of the external and internal haman life. St. 
Augustine has his simple, unending charm because he 
meditated upon the trifles that we pass by in our ordinary 
human life. Dante excelled as a student of life, and his 
Divine Comedy will be read so long as life continues. It 
is but repetition to say that the world has never been the 
field of such an observer as Shakespeare. Goethe is 
great for other reasons, but the ground-work of all is that 
he saw things no one else perceived. Browning is the 
great guide to so many because he incessantly observed. 
One need but name Scott and Burns, Gray, Wordsworth, 
Dickins, Thackeray, and Jane Austen, who is just coming 
into her own, to know that this is true. Mr. Morley puts 
Butler’s Analogy among his chosen forty books and we 
see the reason in his clear view of man’s soul as it is. 


All these writers were stirred by enthusiasm. When 
a man once grasps what no one else has ever seen before 
him, he is irresistibly driven to try to make others see it 
with him. Genius is truly labor, but it is the labor of un- 
tiring observation. We must look at things till we know 
them. This is what gives the great painters their eter- 
nal charm. To observe and see was the immortal gift 
of Michael Angelo, Agassiz, and Darwin. In history we 
are waiting for the man who can see and tell us what 
things mean, who shall brood over them till the meaning 
is extracted. 

Imagination is the most real thing in the world, but 
not all good is confined to what we usually class under 
thishead. In the essayists, Bacon, Montaigne, Macaulay, 
and Emerson we have our views corrected and widened. 
We get pleasure and solace, something of substantial 
good in native individualism. The world is seen as God 
meant it should be. Yet it is well now and then to read 
something which shall bring men down from self assured 
heights, as Voltaire does. Heine tells how Kant, when 
he had reasoned the God out of existence, put him back 
because his old man servant felt so badly. When asked 
for his list of favorite books, James Russell Lowell 
thought first of the book of Job. This~ wonderful, life- 
like drama has the seeds of all that have followed. _It is 
the story of the man who has, loses, and regains all, 
the old story of Ulysses and his wanderings, the story of 
Eden, the fall and the restoration. ‘This true, poetic 
conception is eternal in the human mind and experience. 
[t will live long after the theory of evolution, with its 
constant following upwards, has been found inadequate to 
human needs, Whether it be true or not, it is what we 
would have true. 

Begin your reading with what is interesting. Read 
nothing for power that is found dull because it is proper. 
Wait until you can grow to make it interesting. Read to 
get the experience of humanity as recorded in the books 
men value most, and then let this be filtered through the 
private judgment. 


THE COMING OF APRIL. 
{An April Exercise. ] 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


[The exercise must be interspersed with spring songs or flower 
songs. First ten little girls dressed as fairies come upon the stege, 
singing as they skip two by two, holding hands. The first pair are 
dressed in green, the second in yellow, the third in white, the 
fourth in pink, and the fifth in blue, All wear or carry flowers. 
It will add greatly to the beauty of the scene if they are drilled to 
skip or march in fancy figures, by twos at first, afterwards in single 
file. In the center and at the back of stage have a door, real or 
made up, arranged go it will open. The frame may be surrounded 
by flowers and leaves. The fairies go in pairs up to the door, 
pull it a trifle open, look through and speak together, standing so 
they will partly face the audience. } 


First Pair.—Come up, April, through the valley, 

In your robes of beauty drest ; 

Come and wake your flowering children 
From their wintry beds of reat; 

Come and overblow them softly 
With the sweet breath of the south, 

Drop upon them, warm and loving, 
Tenderest kisses of your mouth, 


Second Pair.—Touch them with your rosy fingers, 
Wake them with your pleasant tread, 
Pash away the leaf-blown covers, 
Over all their faces spread ; 
Tell them how the sun is waiting 
Longer daily in the skies, 
Looking for the bright uplifting 
Of their softly-fring éd eyer. 


Third Pair.—Call the crow-foot and the crocus, 
Call the pale anemone, 
Call the violet and the daisy, 
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Clothed with carefal modesty ; 
Seek the low and humble blossoms, 
Of their beauties unaware, 
Let the dandelion and fennel 
Show their shining yellow hair. 


Fourth Pair.—But not birds and blossoms only, 

Not alone the streams complain ; 

Men and maidens too are calling, 
Come up, April, come again! 

Waiting with the sweet impatience 
Of a lover for the hours 

That shall set the tender beauty 
Of thy feet among the flowers! 


Come up, April, through the valley, 
Where the fountain sleeps to-day, 
Let him, freed from icy fettere, 
Go rejoicing on his way ; 
Through the flower-enamelled meadows 
Let him run his laughing race, 
Making love to all the blossoms 
That o’erlean and kiss bis face. 
— Phebe Cary. 


[Arrange themselves on each side of the door. A boy enters 
through the door on stage, holds up his hand as if to have every- 
one listen to what is outside and says :] 


Fifth Pair.— 


Now the noisy winds are still : 
April’s coming up the hill! 
All the spring is in her train, 


Led by shining ranks of rain ; 


Pit, pat, pitter, patter, 

Sudden sun, and patter, patter! 
First the blue, and then the shower, 
Bursting bud, and smiling flower, 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring ; 
Birds too full of song to sing ; 
Dry old leaves astir with pride,— 
Where the timid violets hide, — 
All things ready with a will,— 
April’s coming up the hill. 

— Mary Mapes Dodge. 
[Takes stand on one side with fairies. Another boy comes 
through the ssme door and says : | 


Lo! she has come, Mistress April, to teach 
Canzonets blithe to the swallows, 

Love, precious love, to the violets frail, 
And charms to the whispering mallows, 


Skies of misty and tremulous blue, 
Thrilled by the lark’s heav’nly matin, 

Coverts where daffodils fashion anew 
Their gay little garments of satin. 


Lo! she has come, Mistress April, to teach 
Songs of delight to the grieving, 
Ballads of hope to the doubters, and faith 
To the blind and the long unbelieving. 
— Helen Chase. 


[As he finishes and takes his place with the group of fairies, a 
girl’s figure, representing April, glides through the door and stands 
in center of stage. She is dressed in pale green, with a border of 
spangles around the bottom to represent rain and a flower crown, 
and girdle. A little go'd sun may be placed in front of the crown 
jast over the forehead. | 

First Fairy.—[Any good speakers may be chosen from the ten to 
give the several recitations. | 


April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new ; 
There’s a flash of wings of the heaven’s own blue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in the woodland rills : 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there ; 
There’s a breath of arbutus in the air ; 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flang in jest ; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west ; 
April is here! 
— Emma C. Dowd. 
[A song with fancy march or dance around April may here be 
given. | 
April.—Hark. how the blackbird whistles! 

Hark, how the song-sparrow trills! 
What are they calling, with snowflakes falling, 

And April cold on the hills ? 
And what is the chick-a-dee saying ? 

And what do the bluebirds mean ? 
You'd think by their playing they’d all come Maying 

When hardly a border is green. 
Ho, ho! they are wise as merry ; 

They know what the sun is about ; 
And all without worry they twitter and hurry 

Inviting the flowers to come out. 


‘* Up, up,’’ the blackbirds say, 
‘* Tulip and lily and sweet daffodilly, 
Awake for the coming of May. 
Up with the sunrise, myrtles, 
Open your eyes so blue! 
Fleur-de-lis, quick to your toilat ; 
The blue-bird is calling you.’’ 
Chickadee talks to the wind-flower, — 
‘“* Ho, brave little fellow, awake! 
The north wind, blowing, may bite you going, 
But the sun has a kiss for your sake.”’ 
Song-sparrow twitters in singing, — 
‘* Peep from your leaf-hidden nest, 
Sweetly salute us, darling Arbutus, 
Baby on April’s breast.’’ — George 8. Burleigh. 


Second Fairy.—The April days have come; the south winds blow 

In homestead trees; at morn the robin sings; 

Swift through the softened air the swallows go 
With warmth upon their wings. 

O’er all the vales the quickening sunshine gleams ; 
The timid violet’s purple leaves unfold ; 

And on the bavks of swollen meadow streams 
The cowslip spreads its gold. 

With wakefal life the earth’s warm pulses stir, 
Brown bads unroll bright banners on the air, 

And countless fairy fingers, dripping myrrh, 
The summer robes prepare. 


MY LADY APRIL. 
Third Fairy.—Dew on her robe and on her tangled hair, 
Twin'dew-drops for her eyes, behold her pass, 
With dainty step crushing the young green grase, 
The while she trills some high, fantastic air, 
Full of all feathered sweetness ; she is fair, 
And all her fresh young beauty, as a glase, 
Mirrors out hope and love, but still, alas, 
Traces of tears her languid lashes wear. 


Fourth Fairy.—The April winde are magical, 
And thrill our tuneful frames ; 


— Anon. 
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Each dimple in the water, 

Each leaf that shades the rock, 
Can cozen, pique, and flatter, 

Can parley and provoke. 

Good fellow, Puck, and goblins 
Know more than any book ; 
Down with your doleful problems, 
And court the sunny brook. 

The south winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 
The masters have omitted 

The love we care to know. 


Fifth Fairy (to April).—Sweet April, many a thought 
Is wedded to thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. —Longfellow. 


[All sing, and execute a fancy march, led by April, who finally leads 
them off the stage. | 


— Emerson, 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 

Boston’s George Putnam School, — Mr. H. L. Clapp, 
principal, — is a good illustration of the absence of that 
“ graded school tyranny ” of which we hear so much. It 
is not claimed that Boston is an exception to the rule, for 
she is not, but she is an admirable sample of the work 
done in the graded schools. Conservatism is naturally at 
its height in this educationally oldest of the large citiee. 


First Trial. 


Best Range. 
With nearly a half million inhabitants, closely packed, the 
grading is most rigid. 

A description of the work done in this school will 
show how absurd it is for any man to talk and write 
about the schools of any city from a printed program. 


Second Trial. 


~~ 


Worst Range. 


Was there ever anything more ridiculous than for a man 
to “curse” the school system of a city as tyrannical, 
simply from the examination of its course of study, and 
then “curse” the city for not being tyrannical by not 
living up to its course of study. These critics make for 


twenty varieties of wild asters, yellow and blue iris, sun- 


First Trial Firat Trial, 
Second Trial, Second Trial, 


Class V. Drawings from Objects in Natural History. 
flower, hepatica, wild columbine, anemones, jeck-in-the- 
pulpit, the wild mayfldwer, meadow rue, violets ; potatoes, 
tomatoes, gourds. There are literally bushels of dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, columbines, roses, geraniums, phlox, 
cannas, etc., raised for the desks of all the teachers and 
he beautifying of the grounds. 


Class V. Class V. 


Every child knows the plants and flowers, not only from 
being among them but from studying and using them 
for language, number, and drawing. For these uses 
there are boxes of corn, rice, acorns, native nuts, wheat, 
rye, and barley; there are cones,—pine, cedar, spruce, 
hemlock, hackmatack, larch; also boughs,—arbor vitz, 


/From Objects Brought. 


spruce, cedar, pine; biennial roots,—parsnips, carrots, 
red cabbage, green cabbage, beets. 

For specific illustration of the method and development 
of power, it may be well te consider the drawing of the 
school. The classes all carry along the regular program 
of drawing. Mr. Clapp’s unanswerable argument to the 


( 


From Objects Brought. 


Class IV. 


Class III. 


Olass III, 


lamp in your own home,” of stove, hat, cap, table, horse 
ear, electric car, ete. This is the first attempt at draw. 
ing. Itis very crude. The little folk did not see much, 
and yet it was entirely easy to see precisely the kind of a 
lamp, or stove in each child’s home. A sample of the 
poorest, the very poorest, is given in this article. Then 
the teacher talks with the class as a whole about how they 
should look at an object, and they are told to look more 
carefully that night and draw it again the next day. 
The improvement with each child is simply marvelous, 


Class I, From Nature. 


The teacher then talks with them again about the way to 
draw what they see, as for instance, the lamp chimney is 
at first always drawn outside the lamp shade. Thus at- 
tention is called to a few of the more glaring defects, and 
the third lessons the same thing is drawn again. By 
this time the change is so great that we find it difficult to 
believe that the same child drew all three in three lessons. 
Then they are told to bring anything they choose from 
their home to draw. Most of them are toy articles. 
They draw each twice or three times as before. The first 
time with no help, but they have the object itself before 
them. Then the teacher merely tells them how to repre- 


Class I. From Nature. 
sent the top of a cup for instance when they face it 5° 
that it is an ellipse. Here are a list of the things brought 
by the pupils in Miss Ellen E. Leach’s room, the lowest 
grammar grade,—in most cities this would be styled the 
lowest intermediate or middle grade, This work lasts 
for a year. 


a 


themselves a man of straw and are indignant when they Clase II. = From Objects Brought, Clase II. glass tube jacknife watch holder flatiron holder 
find that they are the laughing stock of men who know| “ graded school tyranny ” critics is that a school program = ont a vad oe 
the facts. There is scarcely a city in the country in|is easily carried in less than the allotted time, thet ang |klem meg. Taner brash ct pronch basket 
which a course of study is tyrannical. There are numer-|course of study becomes conventional, that there is sal ap sean cologne bottle preriy pail 
ous teachers who have so enriched their programs as to|of much free and easy out-of-the-course-of-study work to clothes pin glass shoe brass propeller — hel! 
| ff delight the hearts of all progressive school men. neutraliae the conventionalizing tendencies. In addition Md ed a cottage dust pan = ar 
pewter mug chair P 
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ls The next year pu-jeven use the blow-pipe and determine specific gravity,!at a point 126° eastward from the north point, and re- 
8 pils draw from na-|drawing the most subtle curves, etc. appears 49° from the north point westward, as shown in 
. ture in much the} Through these years beautiful work is done in designing.|the annexed cut. The moon is running south rapidly, 
to same way, except|Kach child draws elegantly some fifty plants raised in the|which causes the planet to make its appearance much 
t. that they write about | school garden. To follow the work from grade to grade |north of its point of disappearance. 
ae what they draw. 
se The first time in — 
W- each case they have — 
| | 
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y Class VI. Beginning of Design, Curved and bee, cricket, , 
needle, butterfly, ete. Each 
. is drawn four times ; first, 
without any help, just to 
test what he sees. He is 
given a sixteenth of a 
sheet of drawing paper, or 
a piece about one and one 
half by two inches. A 
place the proper size is left 
in the composition for the 
pasting in of the drawing. 


a 


Border Design Rendered in Colored Inks. : 
Position of the bright stars and prineipal constella 

tions at 9 p. m., April 15.—West of the meridian and 
close to the horizon Alpha Ceti, in the head of the Whale ; 
Alpha Arietis, in the Ram; and Merach, in Andromeda, 
in the northwest, are setting. Algol is well up above the 

haze of the horizon, and the Hare in the southwest is 

easily distinguished as a small four-sided figure midway 
between the “ Elland Yard,” or Belt of Orion, and Phot 
in the Dove, which is hovering close to the southwestern 

horizon. The splendid clusters of Taurus are rather too 


is to tax the faith of anyone, so rapid is the development of 
power; the inevitable exclamation is, “ Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” The thing done is infinitely beyond what 
the most chimerical critic has dared ask. 


Class V, Half Tinting. 
After it has been three 


times drawn, it is wri ¢ 
ten about, and then, [Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.] 


THE HEAVENS IN APRIL. 


after a class talk, it is 
re-written. The aim of 
the work of the yea 
is to have them observe. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The Planets. 


close to the horizon for telescopic observation, but nearer 
the meridian are Venus and § Aurigs, situated about 
midway between the Pleiades and the bright stars Castor 


Venus will continue to be an evening star and to rap- 


and Pollux in Gemini. Almost overhead is the groupcalled 


draw, and describe. Ir Jidly increase in apparent size until she is in inferior con- 
Presepe, or the ‘ Beehive,” which appears as a dull 


junction with the sun on July 9, at which time she will be 
nearest to the earth. She sets as follows: April 1, 10h.|patch of light about half way from Castor and Pollux to 
13m., eve.; April 11, 10h 32m, eve.; April 21, 10h.| Regulus. A little southwest of Priesepe is astar of great 
48m., eve. ; April 29, 10h. 58m., eve. During the last|interest. This star, which is called Tagmine, is full of 
days of the month the telescope will show her as an exact|interest to the astronomer, being one of the few triple 
half-moon, the bright or illuminated side being toward the|stars whose companions’ periods are accurately known. , 
west. Neptune will be 4° 18’ south of Venus on the 12th.|One of the companions completes a revolution about the 

At the time of setting on the 29th, she will be very close to primary in fifty-eight years, and the other in 500 years, 


the moon, and in the southwestern part of the United States |the nearer one traveling with ten times the speed of the 
In 1816, and again in 1874, there was an occulta- 


a 


Class IV. Natural Leaf Design. 


the same way each child has 
. a small flowerpot with 
; earth in which he plants 
numerous maple seeds, 


, beans, squash seeds, and 


kernels of corn. They are 
sprouted on a shelf over 
the boiler, and every few 
days one is taken up, drawn 


observer. At the close of the month she will be but 2° south 
of 8 Aurige (El Nath), the second magnitude star in the 
tip of the upper or northern horn of the Bull. 

Mars rises as follows: April 1, 1h. 40m., morn. ; 


the moon will occult the planet or pass between it and the | other. 
tation of these stars. The Sickle, in Leo, is on the merid- 


ian, and jast to the north of it the scattering clusters of 
dim stars belong to the Lesser Lion. 


East of the meridian the bright cluster composing the 


Class III. Tracing for Surface De. 
and described, noting al- “tign.” tinateral Symmetry. April 11, 1h. 23m., morn.; April 21, 1h. 6m., morn. 


‘ pe , This planet became a morning star March 29, and will 
now, therefore, pass the meridian before six o’clock in 


ways the length of time since planting, ete. 


to minerals. First to the obvious characteristics; then 


the morning. 


“Northern Crown,” and Virgo have just risen in 
the northeast and Spica is well out of the haze. In 
the northwest, Arcturus is somewhat higher up, Saturn 
is about midway between Regulus and Spica, and midway 
between Saturn and Spica is the third magnitude star 


each specimen is carefully examined according to some 
plan, distinguishing sharply between metals and minerals, 


Jupiter became a morning star on March 20, and must 
now be looked for in the east just before sunrise, rising 


Gamma Virginis, or “ Porrima,’’ one of the finest of the 
Since the year 1718 this star has been con- 


their hardness, color, luster, streak, weight, flexibility i 

’ ., and too near the sun to be | binary stars. 
and maleability. Ores receive much attention. Each|°" stantly under observation. 
Looking northward, the bowl of the Great Dipper in 


Ursa Major is almost overhead. The Little Dipper is 
just above Polaris and to the right, and twice as far to 
the right there is a large isosceles triangle of stars, which 
marks the head of the Serpent. The cross in Cygnus is 
low in the southeast. Cassiopeia is on the lower merid- 
ian, and Perseus is close to the horizon in the northwest. 


well seen. 
Saturn passes the meridian as follows: April 1, 11h. 


4m., eve.; April 11, 10h. 22m., eve. ; April 21, 9h. 40m., 
eve. He sets on the 21st at 3.24 morning. The moon 
will be 1° north of Saturn on the 9th. His slow west- 
ward motion may be noted by the decreased distance 
from Regulus. The bright star 13° north of him is 


Denebola. ; 
Uranus will be brightest April 23, at which time he is STAR TABLE. 


iti isi nset, setting at sun- 
at oppositien to the ~— eae © ae me di RISING, MERIDIAN PASSAGE, AND SETTING OF EIGHTEEN 
rise, and passing the meridian at midnight. Full diree- OF THE BRIGHTEST STARS FOR APRIL 15, 


tions for locating this planet were given last month. ob 
Those who are fortunate enough to have access to a mod- a (Alpha) Andromeda, Alpheratz rises 2h. 28m. Mo. 39° N.t 
5 


erate-sized telescope |o (Omicron) Ceti, Mira, variable, sets 7 23 Eve, 8.* 
. Beta Persei (Algol, the Wonderful 
= will have an oppor-|/ 7 
tunity of seeing this!» (kta) Tauri, Pleiades or 7-stars, 9 37 “ 32 
planet under pecu- a (Alpha) Tauri, Aldebaran, * 9 3 * 2 Nie 
A f bl a( )  Aurigae, Capella, invisible 
liarly favorable cir- (Beta) —Orionis, Rigel, sets 9 1 “4a 
midnight of the « ) Minoris, Procyon,In Merid 5 56 6 Nt 
=z when he will be oc- a( “* )  Leonis, Regulus, 8 24 14 
a( * )  Virginis, Spica, rises 6 20 
A” Ab eulted by the fall a( “ )  Bodtis, Arcturus, “ 97 
moon. The immer-|a( “ )  Scorpii, Antares, “ 10 2% 36 Bt 
Class III. Surface Design. sion takes place at a( ‘“ ) Lyrae, Vega, ‘ % 987 * 56 N.t 
hil a( “ ) Aquillae, Altair, “ 1 88 Nut 
child fills a drawing book of forty pages, drawing but one \) Oh. 12m., morning,}_( ) Cygusa, Deneb, 
hour a week. _ of the 13th, at the/ (Beta) = Pisces Australis, Fomal- 
haut, 5 16 Mo. 


eastern limb, and 
the emersion on the 


The work of the two upper classes is too elaborate to 
be described in brief. The pupils are expert in drawing 
and describing plant forms, shells, and minerals. They west side at 1h. 38m., morning. The planet disappears 


* Of Sunset Point. 
+ Celes. Equator. 
+ of the Sunrise Point. 
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Have a laudable pride in your profession. 
BriGHTEN the schoolroom these spring days. 


Less than five pupils in one hundred go to the high 
school in America. 


‘lHE summer school programs are far ahead of any- 
thing before known. 


THERE should be greater enthusiasm over the Saratoga 
meeting, July 12-15. 


Less than one in a hundred of the American school 
children ever go to college. 


THRE is much complaint that articulation, enunciation, 
and pronunciation are neglected. Is it true ? 


Jersey City and Buffalo filled the vacancies in the 
office of superintendent by electing a grammar school 
principal and Milwaukee a high school principal. 


THE reception everywhere given the appointment of 
Mr. A. B. Poland as state superintendent of New Jersey 
is highly gratifying. Mr. Poland’s portrait appears on 
page 197. 


Aut honor to Superintendent Morgan of Cincinnati, 
who issues a circular of “ Suggestions to Principals and 
Teachers,” in which he says, ** Give attention to teachers’ 
professional publications.” 


Rev. Mr. Norr of Northford, Conn., tried to insist 
that one of the women teachers should not attend public 
dances. She defied him, went before the school district, 
and was sustained by public vote. Mr. Nott was asked 
to resign. There is probably more to it than appears in 
the public statements. 


Bowdoin, under the lead of President W. D. Hyde, has 
taken an educational departure. There is to be a course 
of lectures on the schools each year. The first was re- 
cently given by the editor of the JourNaL upon “The 
Public School Crisis.” This is to be followed by Prin- 


sipal G. C. Purington of the Farmington Normal School, 


D. O. 8. Lowell of the Roxbury Latin School, and Walter 
A. Robinson of the Dudley School, Boston. 


Tue Factan Power.—Every great, successful artist 
gives much attention to the face. Ridiculous as is that 
attention which goes to the extreme of “paint and 
powder,” there is merit in the desire to be as pleasing as 
possible, or as little displeasing as possible. It is not 
to such attention to the face that we refer but merely to 
the cultivation of a smooth and expressive brow, a kind- 
ling and interesting eye, a genial and agreeable expres- 
sion about the mouth. These are largely cultivatable 
characteristics to which one who makes it a business to 
be attractive before an audience gives more or less atten- 
tion. The teacher is an artist, she of all people most 
needs to be attractive to her audience, and she can most 
easily acquire these little aids and arts. 


FORENOON AND AFTERNOON. 


Some reasons why order and work are often better in 
forenoon than in afternoon :— 

1. Both teacher and pupil have more self control in the 
morning when not tired. The spontaneity of the early 
part of the day gradually grows less, and some external 
compulsion must be resorted to if the work is to go on; 
then discipline becomes more noticeable. The remedy is 


in letting the easier task come in the latter part of the 


day ; if the subject is interesting enough, close enough to 
the pupils’ spontaneous interests, the same energy will be 
put forth in the last as in the first hour of the day. 
2. But out of this arrangement may develop a spirit of 
disorder. There is no temptation to the teacher to relax 
in the strictures, while engaged in such subjects as gram- 
mar or mathematics, as is the case in reading or history. 
Some pupils are always ready to take advantage of a 
natural, enthusiastic manner of the teacher, especially if 
entering into the humor or wit of the subject. There 
must be some means of individually checking such pupils, 
without making all share in the punishment. 

3. The punishment of a pupil nearly always means 
that the teacher has been negligent at some point; this 


Z.|is apt to be shown more in the lessons of the latter part 


of the day, for these are the ones likely to have been 
least prepared. Nothing marks the leader in any crisis 
so much as foresight, haviag a plan while others are un- 
decided. If the teacher has no plan, he may be sure the 
pupils will have one of their own. The variety that 
children like is not the variety of a movable program, un- 
certain lessons, fickle rewards and punishments. 


AMEKICA’S NEED OF GERMANY. 


America needs nothing more than she needs better schools. 
This is no reflection upon the schools as they are or as they 
have been. Times change. America is approaching a 
crucial period. A crisis is before her, and her main de- 
pendence for the emergency must be the school, and the 
school of to-day is not wholly adequate to the trial to which 
it is to be subjected. The schools need to be “ enriched,” 
invigorated, ennobled. 

It is not the “program” that requires attention. That 
is of little consequence. It is inconceivable that any 
man of a scholarly habit of mind, with any appreciation 
of the scientific method, should expect to accomplish any- 
thing by way of reform through a “ program,” which at 
the best is merely the bookkeeping of the business, well 
enough as a safeguard, but absolutely fruitless as a pro- 
ductive agency. To change bookkeepers or to adopt a 
new system does not “enrich” one’s business though it 
may help one to take care of the products of the business. 

The suecess of a school is dependent first of all upon 
the spirit of the teacher, then upon his training, cultare, 
environment and methods. It would be entirely easy for 
the order assigned these qualifications to give uneasiness 
to one who preferred another arrangement, but there is a 
reason for placing first the spirit of the teacher. 
There is something more than intellectual training 
needed, the teacher’s spirit makes for character, through 
the effect upon the disposition, habits and sympathies of 
the child. Training develops the best spirit and mekes 
the most of natural and acquired power. Oulture should 


ibe attained before the spirit is developed. The traineg 
teacher has for obvious reasons been liable to under. 
estimate culture. It is practically impossible for one to 
be a good teacher who is not a trained student, and this 
means scholarship and culture. Hnvironment has certain 
indispensable elements which are important in something 
of the following order: The number of pupils, their ft. 
ness to work together, the sympathy of the superinten- 
dent, principal, or school board, pupils’ supply of books 
and working material, appliances, public appreciation, 
good board, pay. 

Lasily, methods are of vital importance. Far ahead 
of the program is its administration, and the effective. 
ness of this is in the methods employed. There is no 
teaching spirit comparable with that in America, but our 
facilities for training are far behind those of Germany, 
where culture precedes professional training in teaching 
as much as, if not more than, in law, medicine, or the 
university. As a consequence the early culture of the 
German teacher is in advance of ours. In many respects 
our environment is better than that of the German 
teacher, but in methods the Germans are far more 
thorough, philosophical, and balanced than the Ameri- 
cans. 

Onr teachers therefore need to know more of the tone, 
environments, and methods of the Germans. There has 
been something translated from and of the German phi- 
losophy and psychology, but very little of the work of 
the schools as seen through an American’s eyes for the 
sake of American teachers ; hence the welcome given Mr. 
Klemm’s book three years since, and the even more 
hearty reception now given Mr. Prince’s last book 
Methods of Instruction and Observations in the German 
Schools.* Mr. Prince evidently visited the schools of Ger- 
many with his notebook in hand, with the same purpose 
and patience with which he has visited the Massachusetts 
schools for the past ten years. It is a matter for profes- 
sional congratulation that there is, in useable form for the 
humblest teacher and the busiest superintendent, a por- 
traiture of the German schools as they are which he can- 
not fail to understand. When the schools are admin- 
istered in the right spirit and by the right methods under 
a helpful environment by trained teachers of culture the 
schools will be enriched and the pupils ennobled. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?| 


294. Will you kindly inform me if the preferable 
spelling of “moon” is not m-oo-n, instead of m-double 
on? What authority is there for either? Which is 
more generally used? A.B., Monmouth County, N. V/. 

I have never seen any appreciable difference. If you 
have any trouble in the use of “ double o,”’ I should advise 
“oo”; but I have never heard of any difficulty with 
“double 0.” There is no authority either way. In the 
best schools it is quite the thing to use “ 0-0.” 


295. Ihave taken a normal school course and now de- 
sire to take a course in reading that will do me the most 
good as a teacher. What can you suggest ? 


S. B. W. 

I should need to know what you read in the normal 
school in order to answer your question to the best ad- 
vantage. You should have read in connection with your 
course all the best classies of the profession. If you did 
not then it will pay you to read Page’s “ Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” for fundamentals ; Howland’s 
“Practical Hints on Teaching,” New York: D. Apple 
ton & Co., price $1.25 ; Boone’s “ History of Education 
in the United States,” D. Appleton & Co. ($1.50); 
Rousseau’s “ Emile,” Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. (90¢) : 
Comparayé’s “ History of Education,” D.C. Heath & Co. 
Morgan’s “ Lectures on Pedagogy,” Boston : Silver, Bar 
dett & Co., ete. The list could be extended indefinitely: 
Of course these are of a general character and should 
have been read in school. It would be more satisfactory 
to commend specialties but that field would be limitless- 


296. Can you tell me where I can get specimens ‘al 


precede training, of course, and will as a matter of fact 
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the geography class, such as cotton bolls, the cocoons and 
raw silk of the silk worm, flax-fiber, etc.? You would 
confer a favor upon E. H. 

I know of no place where they can be purchased except 
as you visit or write to some large cotton factory, silk 
factory, ete. These people are usually pleased to encour- 
age interest in such matters. 


297. Iam a young teacher, and am now in a private 
boarding school in the South, where the primary class is 
notoriously hard to manage. The other day the director 
threw the door open, and publicly, before the whole class. 
scolded me as a teacher unable to keep control. Do you 
consider this action wise? Does not such a thing utterly 
destroy what little authority a teacher may have had ? 
However incompetent an assistant may be, has the head 
of a school the right to censure him in public? 

TruTH SEEKER. 

I cannot conceive of a superior doing such a thing. 
It must certainly make your success improbable, if not 
impossible. There may have been circumstances that I 


do not appreciate, but apparently it was inexcusable. 


A MAINE RAMBLE. 

The country is interested in the industrial, commercial, social, 
intellectual, and religious fatare of the state whose sons are highly 
honored in more than twenty of the states of the Union, as well as 
in the halls of Congress and the state department. In no other 
state has a larger percentage of the population achieved honorable 
distinction in so wide a field and in such varied callings. Will this 
be true to the same extent in the future? Time only can answer 
this question. 

Many changes have been wrought in recent years, and the end is 
not yet, and they all tend to the greater immediate prosperity of 
the state. It is said that Bangor has a larger per cent. of young 
men under forty-five who have made their money themselves than 
any other city in the East, and from various causes the opportuni- 
ties to acquire wealth and the desire to use it have largely increased. 
This is due in part to the summer residents who have made their 
abode on the hitherto untamed coast from York to Bar Harbor and 
beyond, and in the forests fringing the lakes of Rangeley and 
Moorehead, who leave their thousands and stimulate forces that 
signify even more. Other forces are at work for the financial en- 
livenment of Maine. Among them are the large ice harvests of 
recent years, the wood pulp mills, the starch industry, and the in- 
creased demand for berries. 

The financial prosperity is assured,—how about the intellectual 
aspiration of her youth ? Bowdoin, Bates, and Bangor, Colby and 
Orono, Castine, Farmington, and Gorham, Kent’s Hill and the 
Hanson Classical Institute, Fryeburg, Buckeport, Bridgeton, and 
Yarmouth, have been the great moral forces that have sent out the 
men who are molding thought and creating power all over the coun- 
try. Three of the best high school men in New England are from 
Bates,—the Goodwins, who are at the head of the high schools of 
Newton and Lawrence, and George E. Gay of Malden, while Rev. 
W. H. Bolster, who is called to one of the Dorchester churches, is 
also from Bates. These occur to me as I write. Colby has sent 
out no end of able men, like Larkin Danton, LL.D., of the Boston 
Normal; C. P. Weston, a Boston lawyer; Principals Hamlin of 
the Rice and Kelly of the Chapman School; and ©. E. Meleney of 
Somerville. As a representative institution, I will dwell more in 
detail upon what is being done by Bowdoin. 

When in San Francisco some years since, I dined with his honor 
the mayor, who chanced to be a graduate of Bowdoin. In the 
boys’ high school I found the sub-master to be a graduate, and the 
manager of the leading publishing interest on the coast was another. 

Bowdoin has been glorified far and near, because of the multi- 
tude of great men, like Longfellow and Hawthorne, who have gone 
to join the triamphant host, so that it would be worse than useless 
to speak thereof; but there is an array of living gradaates of which 
any college might be proud. The chief justice of the United 
States, M. W. Faller, is an alamnus whose loyalty is an honor to 
the institution; Hon. Thomas B. Reed’s conquest in the Supreme 
Court decision, recently, is a testimonial more to be prized than 
politicians’ approval. Maine’s gifted senator, W. P. Frye, honors 
his alma mater; Senator W. D. Washburn of Minnesota prides 
himeelf upon his Bowdoin training ; Gen. O. O. Howard, the gallant 
scholar-soldier; Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, the hero of many a hard- 
fought battle, the distinguished ex-governor of Maine and ex- 
president of Bowdoin; ex-United States Senator J. Y. Brad- 
bury of Maine, who sat in the United States Senate beside ‘‘ Jeff 
Davis’’ in his best days; and Commodore Horatio Briggs of the 
navy, are a few only of the multitude of living witnesses. In 
teaching circles I am always meeting the sons of Bowdoin. 
Dr. E. H. Cook, the president of the National Edtcational Asso- 
ciation; Pree. W. D. Hyde, the most popular man who addresses 
teachers in these days; Frank A. Hill of the Cambridge English 
High School, who issecond to no surburban principal in strength and 
inflaence; J. W. Chadwick of the Boston Latin School; D. O. S. 
Lowell, Roxbury Latin School; W, A. Robinson, Dudley School ; 
J. H. White, the efficient head of the Worcester High School, are 
& few of the graduates teaching hereabouts. The seminariece of 
New England have taken nearly all their strength from ‘‘ Old 
Bowdoin,” if we should include the professors with the grsdaates, 
which would be entirely proper, since to their connection with 
Bowdoin they bave owed their promotion ofttimes, But confining 


myself to the alumni I can recall enough to emphasize the fact : 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth of Andover fame; the widely-known 
Professor Harris of Yale; Prof. George L. Prentiss of Union. Of 
college men there are Prof. W. S. Wadsworth of Harvard; ex- 
Pres. George F. Wagner of Cornell; C. C. Everett of Harvard; 
A. S. Packard of Brown; Pres. Crosby H. Wheeler of Constanti- 
nople; Prof. J. S, Sewell of Bangor Seminary; and ex-Pres. 
Cyrus Hamlin of Bangor. 

In literature Bowdoin’s sons occupy a good place. Frank L. 
Dingley, who handles the Lewiston Journal ; Edward Stanwood of 
the Fouth’s Companion ; Issac Bassett Choate, author of “ Wells of 
Eoglish,’’ and a Boston editor; and Henry T. Cheever, the author, 
of Worcester, are a few of those that occur to me; but it takes an 
alcove to contain the books written by Bowdoin men. 

To group her sons in the ministry would be practically to reprint her 
catalogue. She has eight boys in Andover now, while Bangor has 
always received most of her college boys from Bowdoin. A few 
names are significant, Rev. Dr. S. N. Newman of Washington; 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven; Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker 
of Hartford; Rev. Dr. George W. Field of Bangor: Rev. Dr. E. 
N. Packard of Syracuse; Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, now of San Fran- 
cisco; Rev. Dr. J. O. Fiske of Bath; and Rev. Cyras Bartol are 
among her most brilliant clerical sons. 

It is a misfortune for Colby to lose her distinguished president, 
Dr. Small, but President Harper of Chicago, is remorseless. Bow- 
doin is most fortunate in her recent bequest of $400,000, with 
which President Hyde will do much to strengthen the institution. 

Bates is the national university of the Free Baptist denomination 
and, as such, wields an ever-widening influence. 

The great present need is the strengthening of the academies of 
the state. The growth of the high schools, which has been un- 
precedented, more than doubling in number and attendance the past 
10 years, has been a severe blow to some of the academies. These 
must be aseisted and endowed immediately. Maine has already 
appropriated a sum ranging from $250 to $1,000 to all of the 
needy, promising ones. The colleges appreciate the academy 
which becomes a direct ‘‘feeder’’ that can be systematically 
worked, but they cannot go into the high school. The principal 
largely has this in his hands, and, if he is a Harvard, Yale, or 
Amherst man, he can turn their steps from the state, but an 
academy feeds largely some college, regardless of the teachers. 
The traditions make this inevitable. 

Maine has been, still is, and is to be more and more, a great 
force in American thought and life, both because of her men and 
her institutions. Long may they live and prosper! Because of 
what she has been, she owes it to her future to make the most of 
her present. A. E. WINSHIP, in Boston Traveller. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


** Johns Hopkins ”’ is fifteen years old. 

The Broadway House has been selected as Kansas headquarters 
at Saratoga. 

Prof. W. L. Montague will present epecial attractions at his 
Amherst Summer School this season. 

The echools of Minneapolis have made a fabulous advance in the 
past six years. Supt. J. E. Bradley has given them national repute 

The college for women of Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
land, has been given an endowment of $50,000 by John L. Woods 
of that city. 

Col. F. W. Parker and his Cook County associates will have 
charge of the pedagogical work at Chantanqua this summer. It 
will be Cook County Normal at Chautauqua. 

Prof. J. W. White, one of the strongest and most progressive 
teachers of Greek in the country, for whom President Harper 
offered a bid of $7,000, has announced that he will remain at 
Harvard. 

What a wonderful endowment the schools of our new states have 
received may be seen from the figures sent us by a superintendent 
in North Dakota, and given in the news columns concerning the 
sales of school lands. 

Dr. Wm. G. Anderson, director of the Brooklyn Normal School 
for Physical Education, has been appointed physical instructor at 
Yale. Dr. Anderson was a Roxbury (Mass.) Latin School boy, 
and a graduate of Amherst. 

Moses True Brown, principal of the Boston School of Oratory, 
sails for Europe on the last week of May, to spend his vacation, and 
will observe the progress of the Delsarte System of Expression in 
England and France. 

The death of Miss A. J. Clongh, president of Newnham College, 
England, is deeply lamented by all those interested in the higher 
education of women in every part of the world. From her girlhood 
she had been a worker for this cause, and when Newnham College 
was bnilt in 1875, she became its head. It then consisted of but 
one small building with a little gathering of five students. There 
are now three large buildings, and from its stadenta has already 
come a Senior Wrangler. Mise Clough was the sister of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, the poet. 

The American Sunday-School Union offers one thousand dollars 
in two premiums,—$600 for the best book, and $400 for the next 
best book written for the society, on ‘‘ The Christian Nartare and 
Education of Youth forthe Twentieth Century.’’ Each writer will 
be expected to suggest an appropriate title to bis work, and will be 
allowed the widest practicable freedom in the form and style of 
treatment. The works must be popular in character, of a high 
order of merit,’’ and each consisting of not less than 50,000 nor more 


than 100,000 words, The MSS. must be submitted to the Commit- 


tee of Publication on or before Oct. 1, 1898. Address the Amer- 
ican Sunday-School Union, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Falmouth Sommer Institute,—Rev. C. A. Washburn, Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,—had a great session last year, and its arrangements 
for ’92 are even more attractive than those for '91. +The dates are 
July 27 to August 10. One of the epecial features is a solid gold 
medal, to be presented by His Excellency Governor Russell, upon 
Educational Day, August 3, to the boy of any Massachusetts high 
school who shall furnish the best original declamation upon ‘* San- 
shine and Shadow in the Life of Christopher Colambus.”’ This 
must not contain more than 2,000 words, and must be sent to Mr. 
Washburn on or before Jane 1. A committee, of which the editor 
of the JOURNAL is chairman, will select those most meritorious, 
and writers will be allowed to compete for the gold medal on 
August 3, the four hundredth anniversary of the sailing of Colum- 
bus. Prof. J. W. Churchill of Andover will be chairman of the 
Committee of Awards. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


BETTER THAN REGRET. 


They loyed each other years ago, 
They thought their love was true, 
He doted madly on her, and 
On him she doted, too. 


A something came between the two, 
As happens oft in life ; 

Another's husband he became, 
And she another’s wife. 


They met to day; the past was but 
recollection dim, 
He wonders what he saw in her, 
She, what she saw in him. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 
Political Economy Professor: Give an illustration, if you please, 
of the circumstances under which money flows out of the country, 
Student : Whena foreign nobleman marries an American heiress. 


A GENUINE COMPOSITION. 

‘George Washington was the father of his country one day he 
went into his father’s yard and cut down a tree. hat are you 
doing asked bis father i am trying to tell a lie and cannot when he 
grew up he was president and was killed by a man named getto 
who was jellish of him and no 9 engine house was draped in mourn- 
ing.’”’— Harper's Bazar. 


PUSHED FOR TIME. 


Surburban Resident: I thought you told the new servant girl to 
clean the windows. 

His Better Half: I did; but she didn’t have time to do it before 
she left.— Puck, 


THIS AND THAT. 
In snowdrops, well I ween, 
A loving cup is seen, 
A pledge betwixt soft Spring 
And the frore-bearded King; 
For see! the chalice shows 
White as the Winter's snows, 
Save, here, brim: stains of green ; 
’Tis plain what these anda mean, 
Bo many times the lip 
Of Spring did touch and sip, 

— EpitH Tromas. 

Queen Margaret of Italy has promised to loan her famous col- 
lection of rare laces for exhibition at the World’s Fair, 

It is said that Parnell was exceedingly superstitious, He re- 
garded green, the national color of Ireland, as very unlucky. 

Walt Whitman, “the good gray poet,’’ died at his home in 
Camden, N. J., on Saturday March 26. He was in his seventy- 
third year. 

‘Oh, mamma,’’ said a little Boston girl who was taken the 
other day to a Paderewski ‘‘ function,’’ ‘‘ how I should like to have 
seen his head when it was a bud!’’— Er, 

A short leave of absence from Washington has been granted by 
President Harrison to the famous U.S. Marine Band, and they 
will be heard in many of the larger cities. 

The; United States bas made, since 1794, 42 treaties in which it 
has been agreed to submit contested questions to arbitration, gen- 
erally toa commission appointed for this purpose, 

The Sultan of Turkey has consented to the erection of a mosque 
at the exposition grounds for the religious services of Mohamme- 
dans who attend the Fair. It is reported that $3,000 will be ex- 
pended in its erection. 

Mr. George Da Manrier, society artist of Punch has been lectur- 
ing on ‘‘ Social Pictorial Satire.’” He declares that his favorite 
creation is the ‘‘ pretty woman,’’ aod that a plaster cast of the 
Venus de Milo bas been the silent companion of his work for thirty 
yeare. The more he looked upon her the more he saw to worship 
and admire. 

Girls are almost universally employed as conductors on street 
cara in the cities of Chile. They were thus first employed in order 
that the men might be drafted into the army. 

Andrew Lang, says a London correspondent of the Kansas City 
Star, is tall, thin, dark, and his hair is tarniog gray. You some 
times hear him spoken of as ‘‘ one of the younger writers.’’ He is 
forty-seven. When he talke he drawls in the, Oxford fashion, 


When he laughs, he sets your teeth on edge. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this de ent are requested to send 
elt in addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


A TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


[The following personal letter deserves a place in type. Our 
only excuse for giving such prominence to a letter so complimentary 
is that it has an entirely independent value and a good suggestion. 
The letter is of such a character that no change is possible without 
affecting the valae. | 

I noticed in the JOURNAL of last week a mention of lectures on 
geography by Professor Davis of the Harvard Department of Ped- 
agogy, and that they are free for all to attend. What a privilege! 
But what of those who, too far away, cannot attend? Donbtless 
the JoURNAL will bave the kindness to bring usa few crumbs from 
the feast. It always does. President Eliot’s lectures on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Changes and Tendencies,’’ as well as those on “‘ Psychology a 
by Professor James, furnished me many a rich and nourishing mor- 
sel for my teachers at our Monday evenin, teachers’ meetings; it 
complemented well with Quick’s Reformers, which we are now 
studying. 

I have made a discovery, and it seems to me my fellow superin- 
tendents ought to hear of it. I suppose many have discovered sim- 
ilar elements to compound with our ways of working. I find that 
it is exceedingly profitable to devote an entire day of every week to 
reading one’s educational magazines, papers, book notices, and most 
of all, carefully, the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION, with a view to 
calling the attention of teachers to articles of value or of interest, 
or sometimes to read entire articles to them. Since I am doing this, 
I find how exceedingly valuable my educational literature is to me. 
Every article of the JOURNAL that I think will benefit my teachers 
is marked with a colored pencil. I have pursued this method for 
two years, and since then not a single copy has accidentally dropped 
into Tophet through the waste basket. My echool, too, has im- 
proved in every way. My teachers are getting so fall of good 
things that even the dullest of them often ran over in the classroom. 
I find this work of exclusive study by the superintendent more 
fruitful of good results to his echool and to his own spirit than this 
never-letting-up of examining, ‘‘ looking after things,’’ and gloomy- 
souled espionage among the scholars and teachers. 

Monday is my day for study. I spend the whole day in my 
office with my pedagogical children. Then “let no cold stranger 
come’’; I want to be alone. However, offences needs come, and 
often my office ie filled, especially with business of a nature entirely 
opposed to a spirit of pedagogical consecration. 

With this great discovery I made another,—that teachers must 
not only be trained to be patient in their work, but also to listen 
with patience and pleasure when they are spoken to or read to at 
the! meetings; to bear such things with a spirit of gentleness, 
instead of regarding it as a bore and an affliction. 

To-night, we shall read ‘‘ A Pot of Green Feathers.’’ We shall 
not go home until the essay is finished. As many as can afford that 
quality of grace contribute their part in making the reading and 
the discussions evoked interesting. I have obtained permission 
from the board to dismiss the schools on Mondays half an hour 
earlier. The town is appreciating the good results of these meet- 
ings, and the half hour extra is cheerfully granted. 

I wonder if other superintendents do likewise. If so, I would 
like to hear of their program of procedure at teachers’ meetings. 
I will exchange with them. Let us have an ‘‘ experience meeting ”’ 
through the JOURNAL. But I have almost forgotten. This is 
Monday, and my “ Pot of Green Feathers”’ is beginning a flirta- 
tion with ‘‘ The Pedagogy of Minding One’s Own Business.”” They 
are lying side by side on the table before me. I must therefore say 
adieu, and leave what I really meant to tell you in this letter for 
another time. Yours truly, 

SEBASTIAN THOMAS, Ashland, O. 


COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Amherst, June 29. 

Andover Theo. Sch., June 16, 
Boston University, June 1. 
Bowdoin College, June 23 
Brown University, June 22. 
Clark Univ., Sept. 29. 

Colby University, June 29. 
Dartmouth College, Jane 30. 
Harvard Univ. June 29. 

Maine State College, June, 29. 


Vassar College, June 8. 
Dickeneon College, June 8. 
Haverford College, June 23. 
Lafayette College, Jane 29. 
Swathmore College, Jane 21. 
University of Pa., Jane 16. 
Wash. and Jefferson, June 22. 
Johns Hopkins, Jane 13. 
Howard University, June 2. 
Indiana University, June 15 


Maas. Inat. Technology, May 31. Iowa State Universit . 
1B. 
Smith Oollege, Jane 22. Leland Stanford ‘‘ 2 
Tufts College, June 15. Miami ~ 1 
Univ. of Vermont, June 15. Middlebury College, — 
Wellesley College, Jane 21. Oberlin College, 
Wesleyan University, June 29. Obio Wesleyan College, ** 23 
Williams College, June 22. Princeton College, 
Yale University, Jane 29. Ratgers College, 
Coll. of City of N.Y., June 23 Trinity College, = a 
Columbia College, June 8. University of Michigan, ‘‘ 30, 
Cornell University, Jane 10, of Miss. 680 
Hobart College, June 25. = ‘of N. C., = 2. 
Syracuse University, Jane 22. 34 of Virginia, ‘‘ 29. 
Union College, June 20. = of Wisconsin, “ 14, 
Univ. of City of N. Y., June 9. Vanderbilt Univ. "e497, 
Univ. of Rochester, June 15. Weatern Reserve Uniy. “ 29. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— “They change their stars and not their minds who ran across 
the sea.’’ Who is the author and where is it to be found ? Q. 
o said “She had a passion for turning a think into a 
Vv. 


thing 


— What is wrong with the expression ‘‘I don’t think so ?”” 
W. J. M. 
You do think. You think it is not so. 


— Is Prinoees Mary of Teck a native born English woman ? 
Ss. F. 


Queen. Her mother, daughter of the second duke, married 
Francis, Duke of Teck, a German. 


— (1) Is there a volume of Christopher Cranche’s poems 
Was he a Bostonian ? O. A. 

(1) His miscellaneous poems have been published in a volume 
entitled Bird and the Bell with Other Poems. I do not know the 
publishers. 

(2) He was born in Virginia. 


2 


— What is the plant known as the “ laughing plant ”? Of what 
country is it a native ? J. L. M. 

According to the Medical Times the laughing plant is the name 
of a plant growing in Arabia. It is so called by reason of the 
effect produced apon those who eat its seeds. The plant is of mod- 
erate size, with bright yellow flowers, and soft, velvety seed-pods, 
each of which contains two or three seeds resembling black beans. 
The natives of the district where the plant grows, dry these seeds 
and reduce them to powder. A dose of this powder has similar 
effects to those arising from the inhalation of laughing-gas. It 
causes the most sober person to dance, shout, and laugh with the 
boisterous excitement of a madman, and to rush about cutting the 
most ridiculous capers for about an hour. At the expiration of this 
time exhaustion sets in, and the excited person falls asleep, to 
awake after several hours with no recollection of his aatics. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


231. CUBE. 
* * 
* * * * 
* *| 
* * 7 * 


1 to 2 is a wild flower; 3 to 4, a Venetian pleasure boat; 5 to 6, 
remarkable; 7 to 8, to enter again; 1 to 5, to punish; 3 to 7, to 
shine ; 2 to 6, to obtain; 4 to 8, not the same; 1 to 3, tooth of 
wheel ; 2 to 4, a vegetable; 5 to 7, a conjanction; 6 to 8, part of 
the body. G. M. R, 


232, DouBLE ACROSTIC. 
Primals, down—A priest mentioned in the New Testament. 
Finals, upward—The name of his wife. 

1. The wife of one of the chief men of Israel. 

A mountain in Syria. 

. A hidiog-place mentioned in the Old Testament. 

A mountain in Palestine. 

. A river in Chaldea. 

God’s messengers once used to supply bodily needs. 

. A name of Jehovah, used but once in the Bible. 

. The wife of a king of Israel. 

. Something obligatory upon the Jews. 


OXALIS. 


233. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole is a pertinent saying of Victor Hugo's, and is com- 
posed of 35 letters. 

My 10, 18, 6, 34, 26, 19, 23 is tarned out by jadicial sentence. 
My 11, 27, 32, 22, 25 twined together. 

My 5, 3, 7, 21, 13, 33, 29 is belonging to the stomach. 

My 1, 9, 28, 14, 30, 11 is a premonition. 

My 15, 20, 12, 16, 4, to sing in a certain manner. 

My 2, 24, 31, 35 is soft scrapings of linen. 

My 8, 13, 17 is a metal. 


234, DIAMOND. 


1, A vowel. 2. Measures used by printers. 3. A smouldering 
coal. 4. To shelter with trees. 5. Fastened together. 6. A color. 
7. A consonant. 


235. ANGGRAMS. 


[ Vegetables. } 
1, Cage abb. 6. Star cor. 
2. O, stop tea. 7. Pint sur, 
3. Same toot. 8. Reeloy, 
4. Spin spar. 9. Ion son, 
5. Nabes. 10, Shed sire, 


ANSWERS FOR JAN. 21. 
220. Wagon. 
221. Thrasonical. 
222. Sir Humphrey Gilbert in ‘‘ Golden Hind.” 
223. Wizard, leek, thought, stifle, skull, wealth, wagon, toe, i: 
“* Zeal without knowledge is like fire without light.’’ eet; 


224. S-hall, s-how, s-hear, s-mother, ¢-li 
s-but, t-his, s-peak. » Slips, s-lamber, s-now, 


express money order, or 


ABA COT E 
LABOR 8 
Ac OBN 
TORN 
IT 8 
A 8 
L 


For the best group of three puzzles sent in before May 1, 1892, 
we will give one of Wasbington Irving’s books. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What boundaries of U. S. territory are still not def- 
initely determined ? 

2. What is being done to fix these boundary lines ? 

3. What honor has been given to Congressman Mills 
of Texas, the unsuccessful rival of Mr. Crisp for the 
Speakership of the National House ? 

4. What two important political questions will proba- 
bly prevent him from resigning his seat in the House at 


once ? 
* 5. What is the outcome of Geneval Caprivi’s resigna- 
tion ? 

6. What was the principal reason for his withdrawal 
from the Prussian premiership ? 

7. What historic trees of New York City have lately 
been saved from the destruction which threatened them 
in the march of improvement? 

8. How were they preserved ? 

9. Give in brief the result of the battle over the Bland 
Silver Bill in the House March 24. 

10. What now becomes of the Bland Silver Bill ? 

11. What is the effect of this contest on the anti-silver 
men ? 

12. What three countries have failed to enter into the 
reciprocity agreement of the McKinley Bill ? 

13. What proclamation has the President issued with 
regard to these countries and their failure to make terms 
of reciprocity with us ? 

14. What is the object of the Stamp Saving Society of 
Boston ? 

15. How does it differ from savings banks? 

16. What is the especial merit of this plan for saving 
money ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. A part of the boundary line between the territory of Alaska, 
on the one side, and the Province of British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory on the other. Also the boundary in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay in front of Eastport, Maine. 

2. Delegates of the two governments, Great Britain and the 
United States, have taken parliamentary steps for a survey of the 
territory adjacent to the northwest disputed boundary, and for de- 
termining upon a method of marking accurately the boundary line 
in the waters of Passamaquoddy Bay. 

8. He was unanimously chosen U. S. Senator on March 22 by the 
Texas Legislature. 

4. The struggle over free silver legislation and the tariff. 

5. Yielding to the Emperor’s request he has consented to keep 
his office as chancellor, but has insisted upon the acceptance of his 
resignation of the office of Prussian premier. 

6. The great opposition to the Prussian Education Bill, which 
General Caprivi had pledged himself to uphold. 

7. The surviving 12 of the 13 trees which were planted by Alex- 
ander Hamilton near his home to represent the thirteen original 
states. 

8. The land on which they stood has been bought by Mr. 0. B. 
Potter, a member of the society of the Sons of the Revolution for 
the avowed purpose of sparing the trees. 

9. After » long discussion the bill barely escaped defeat on ® 
motion to lay it on the table. The vote on this motion stood: yeas 
148, nays 147, but Speaker Crisp cast his vote in the negative, 
making a tie. About midnight Mr. Bland gave up the fight by 
making a motion to adjourn, which was carried. 

10. It goes back upon the Honse calendar, from which it may 
be called before the House for farther consideration by the order 
of the Committee on Rales. 

11. They feel encouraged that they had strength enough to come 
80 near to a victory. 

12. Colombia, Venezuela, and Hayti. 

_ 13. His first proclamation exercising his new prerogative give? 
in the reciprocity clause of the McKinley Act, by which he sus 
pends the free admission of sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides 
from these countries to the U. S. and imposes a duty upon them. 
14. To encourage the habit among children and those adults who 
have meager incomes of making small savings, by providing ®° 
easy way for them to do so. 

15. The society pays no interest on these small deposits and de- 
positors are advised to withdraw their savings when they smount 


to $5.00 to place them in some savings bank. 
16. Its extreme simplicity which renders bookkeeping at the 


She is a descendant of the first Dake of Cambridge, uncle of the 


Always send money by check, mone 

’ 'y order 

registered letter. Never use a bill or a stal note i ing subsers; 
= 2 in payin 

tion. Publishers will not be responsible for losses 


central office unnecessary; also the ease by which deposit station® 


can be formed in many different places where they will be easily 
accessible, but under the control of one central officer. 
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the bare meaning of a selection, most of all one from a French 
master, is more apt to lower the judgment than satisfy any desire. 
Few histories of literature have been written which leave on 
the ‘mind so clear, and accurate views of the essential 
portions. Now that Mr. Keene has given us this book, no one 
in French literary history, one of the most interesting and 
suggestive divisions in universal literature. 
Srupigs IN THE WaGNERIAN Drama. By Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. New York: Harper & Bros. 198 pp. 


x 54. 

he world knows Richard Wagner as an agitator and reformer in 
music, but comparatively few understand exactly what he tried to 
do or what his influence as a controversialist and composer has been 
upon the development of musical art. In the present volume, Mr. 
Kiehbiel endeavors to explain Wagner’s ideas in regard to the 
opera, or lyric drama, and to show wherein his greatness lies. 
Each of the great operas is taken up for special analysis and ex- 
planation, beginning with Tristan and Isolde, and passing on to the 
consideration of The Meistersingers, Parsifal, and the group of 
works illustrating the Niebelungen in which the genius of Wagner 
as composer and poet roee to its greatest heights. 

Mr. Kiehbiel writes with the earnestness of conviction and with 
the ease which comes of a thorough and exhaustive study of his 
subject. His book is one of deep interest to musical people and 
one from which the general public may learn to better appreciate 
what Wagner has done and to understand and enjoy his works. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and ferm of printi : 
designations of Books, as Ate, Bo, 18mo, etc. litle inde. 
eation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


A Text Book 1n Paysics: Larceny Exper m™entat. 
By Edwin H. Hall and Joseph Y. Bergen, Jr. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 388 pp. Price, $1.25. 

All who have had to do with the requirements in physics for ad- 
mission to Harvard, whetuer as pupil or instructor, have felt the 
need of a satisfactory textbook to accompany the list of 'experi- 
mente issued by the college. The demand at Harvard has been 
for practical, experimental, individual work, which should be in 
harmony with the latest advances of the science, and should pre- 
pare the pupil to continue his work in physics on the basis of a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of physics,—such a knowl- 
edge as every intelligent man to-day must have. This textbook 
has been prepared to meet this want expressed by those fitting for 
the Harvard examinations, but its value is by no means confined to 
these. Every school which can command facilities for laboratory 
work in natural philosophy will find this a useful textbook and 
basis for experimental work,—a textbook probably without a supe- 
rior for such work. The authors speak of it as an expansion of 
the descriptive pamphlet of experiments issued by the college; but 
while it has been produced by such a process of enlargement, it 
would be much fairer to the present work to say that the pamphlet 
was an extract from some such work as this, while it was still in 
embryo. The experiments of the pamphlet have been included, 
while many others have been added. The aim has been to prepare 
a textbook for the pupil, and it has been the endeavor to aid the 
student without bolstering him. When a law is to be derived from 
an experiment, its formal expression is not given in the same con- 
nection, bat is delayed for a later page. The great fault usually 
found with works of this class is that the college professor who de- 
sires to help those in the secondary schools writes entirely from the 
college standpoint, without recognizing the conditions surrounding 
those for whom he writes. No one who has come in contact with 
Professor Hall, who has had charge of this branch of the college 
admission examinations since ita inception in 1886, would accuse 
him of such a fault, aud in addition he has had associated with him 
in the preparation of this book Mr. Bergen, the junior master at the 
English High School, Boston, who has been most intimately associ- 
ated with the Harvard department of physics and has had great 
success in preparing the Boston pupils for the college examinations. 


DELSARTEAN PuysicaAt CuLTURE. By Carrica Le Favre. 

New York: Fowler & Wells Co. Cloth, 75 cts. 

So many are the crimes committed in the name of Delsarte and 
so many the expositors of his theories, that the patience of the 
reviewer is severely strained at finding the noble army of Delsartean 
culturista still on the increase. Delsartism, under Mrs. Le Favre, 
however, leads in many practical and sensible directions. Less 
attention is given to the mysterious and elusive ‘‘ Trinities’’ than 
is usual in such manuals, and the every-day, mundane subjects of 
food, bathing, walking, and even the umbrella and overshoes have 
the largest share of consideration. In her earnestness the author 
sometimes rises to sublime heights, as may be judged from her 
strictures upon stiffened garments. ‘‘And as for the man who in- 
vented ‘STARCH,’ where shall we find a place bad enough for him ? 
Starch is a hideous fiend clothed in white, to imperil the health and 
torture the sensibilities of highly evolved human beings. Where 
are the scales big enough to weigh the pain, the grief, the soul- 
corroding, grace-destroying effects of these things? Stiff hats and 
shoald at once be consigned to their inevitable doom,— 
oblivion. 


Tue Rose or Gross-Staurren. By Nathalie von 
Esehbstruth. Translated from the German by Elise L. Lathrop. 
Illustrated. New York: Worthington Co. Price, $1.25. 

The rose of this very pretty novel is a fair and penniless young 
baroness who lives in a quaint old country ch 4teau, reads Goethe, and 
believes in the prophecy cf his ‘‘ Wild Rose.’? The hero is Count 
Giiather von Lehbrbach, an officer of the German hussars, and the 
story is an illustration of the old German saying that, ‘‘ whoever 
has never suffered through love has never really loved.’’ There 
are a number of fine photogravure illustrations. 


Princess [tse. Translated from the German by Flor- 
ence M. Cronise. Illustrated. Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

Ilse is not a flesh and blood princess but a beautifal little brook 
in the Hartz Moontains, which is at first a willful and obstinate 
little stream, refusing to be guided down the ravines and through 
the woods to the valley by the good angels who are sent to help 
her. Later she becomes a humble worker, who busies herself 
constantly for the good of others, as should a true princess. This 
charming idyl with its wealth of illustrations, is] a pretty and ap- 
propriate gift. 


Mernops OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION IN THE 
GERMAN SCHOOLS. By John T. Prince, Ph.D., Agent Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

p. 237. Price, $1.15. 

The publishers are fortunate in issuing a book in which a multi- 
tude of teachers will be interested because of a genuine hunger for 
a knowledge of German schoolwork as it is. The JOURNAL has 
never had a series of articles in which its readers manifested greater 
interest than those published in 1890-1 upon{German schouls, from 
the pen of Mr. Prince. We have never known any one to study Ge: - 
man schoolwork more skillfully from an American standpoint than 
he. It is a masterpiece, an invaluable companion piece to Dr. 
Klemm’s observations. There is no excuse for an American 
teacher to be ignorant of the schools of Germany hereafter, and 
ignorance of the educational methods of the most thoroughly edu- 
cational people in the world is little less than a professional crime 
in this day. 

[See editorial upon ‘America’s Need of Germany.’’] 


ButER’s Book. By Hon. Benjamin F. Batler. Boston: 

A.M Thayer & Co. Sold only by subscription. 

General Butler’s long-expected review of his legal, political, and 
military career is at last on the market, and will undoubtedly meet 
with an immense sale, particularly with the surviving veterans of 
the war. Public curiosity has been generally aroused to see the 
book whose publication has involved so much litigation, and which 
has apparently necessitated such an amount of copyrighting and 
protection from the lawless hordes of literary thieves of whom the 
publisher of a book of this character so justly stands in dread. 

The book is a massive volume of nearly twelve hundred pages, 
handsomely bound in morocco, and illustrated with one hundred 
and twenty-five maps, engravings, and photogravares. The author 
devotes several introductory chapters to his genealogy and early 
life, but the balk of the work is of course given to a history of the 
Rebellion and the part he took in defense of his country and the 
maintenance of her integrity asa nation. Numerous letters, orders, 4 
portraits, ete., are now for the first time made public, and the} THE MartHa WasHINGTON Cook Boox is a 300-page 
dreary record of war is illumined by a fand of fresh incidents, | compendium of reliable recipes for both plain and fancy cooking. 
anecdotes and personal reminiscences connected with places and | It contains, besides the recipes, a vast amount of useful and prac- 
people told in characteristic style. General Butler has intended to/tical information about marketing, carving, serving, and decorat- 
be entirely fair and just in his criticism of men and measures, and | ing, and there are a number of diagrams toillastrate these subjects. 
there is an entire absence of sensational ‘‘ disclosures.” His book| The last forty pages are given to miscellaneous hints on a wide 
is a work of history as well as biography, and a thoroughly inter-| variety of housekeeping topics. Published by F. T. Neely, Chicago 
esting memorial of one whose marked career has made him emi-jand New York. Paper, 50 cts. 


nently notable among American men of the century. wns 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


How to Get Married ser a Woman; by a Young Widow; price, 25 
vie. 


ts. New York: J.8. Og 
alfred De Musset’s Croisilles; with notes by Gustave Masson Le 


Chant Da Cygne; by Georges Ohnet; price, 25 cents. Boston: Carl 


h hof. 
o eras Presamption of Sex and Other Papers; by Oscar Fay Adams; price, 


.00. Boston: Lee & She : 
Bilderbuch obne with notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 


dt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
a Brown’s School Days; In the Reporting Style of Phonography——— 


Mr. Keene traces the history of the French literature through its| Pitman’s “ Fono” Headline Shorthand Copy Books. London: Isaac Pit- 
whole career in a style at once popular, scholarly and accurate. “a Children of Adam; by R. M. Manley. New York: Worthington 


He n i ia read ll to the 
OS Waltz; by Isaac Doles Odd Fellows Grand March; by 
Isaac Doles———Jesus, Lover of My Soul; music by Isaac Doles. Indian- 


lis, Ind.: Isaae Doles. 
* Notes on Beauty, Vigor & Development; price, 10 cents. New York: 


ler & Wells Co. 
Fy 'Shall be Satisfied; by R. H. Rhees; price, 20 cents. Philadelphia: Am. 


. 8. Union. 
Sermons; by Theodore Parker—1837-1848; price, $1.00. 


: Roberts Bros. 
Bhe Question of Silver; bd Loule: R. Ehrich; price, 75 cents The 
Handbook Pronouncing Dictionary; price, 75 cents. New York: G. P. Put- 


mThe Sresvargers; by Denton J, Snider; price, 50 cents. St. Louis: I. H. 


Pub. Co. 
Die Discovery of America (2 vols.); by John Fiske; price, $4.00. Bos- 


ton’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Experiment Station, Pulman, Washington—Bulletins 1 and 2. Olympia: 
oO. 


Johne Hopkins University Circular, for March. Baltimore: Johns 


Hope Daty of the State to Meet Every Educational Want of Ite Citizens; 
by Rev. W. B. Williams. Boston: Thomas Todd. 

Higher Education in Massachusetts; by Geese Gary Bush--Report on 
Distribution and Consumption of Wheat, Washington: Government Print- 


ing Office. 
Athol, Mass. Schoole—Birmingham, Ala. Schools—Auburn, Me. 
Athol Mass, Schoola—Tacoma, Washington Schoole—Bangor, 


A Sarnt’s Tracepy, by Thomas A. Pinkerton is the 
latest iseue in the favorite series of blue covered paper novels pub- 
lished by the Harper Brothers. Price 50 cents. 


T. O'Connor Sioang, Ph. D., is the author of “ Elec- 
tricity Simplified in Practice and Theory,’? and Norman W. Hen- 
ley, New York, is the publisher of this book of 158 pages. (Price, 
$1.00.) If there is any one thing that a teacher desires in this day 
it is to Lave electricity simplified. Dr. Sloane has taken the subject 
from the range of the mystical and entered it as one of the prac- 
tieal things of life. 


Taz Literature or By H. J. Keene. 
University Extension Manuals. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 219 pp., $1.00. 

Every new volume in the series of University Extension Manuals, 
of which seven have now appeared, adds to the gratefulness which all 
interested in higher education must feel towards those who have 
projected the series, and Prof. William Knight more particularly, 
who is euperintending the work as editor. 


knowledge that we can be at home on the highest plane, if we 
will. It is indeed the only history of the literature of France 
in English worthy a place beside the masterly work of Mr. Sainte- 
bury. That is the work of a littérateur, while this is rather 
intended for those who wish a text-book to read for itself, and 
not as a guide to study in the recesses of the literature. Mr. 
Keene has not attempted to bring his study beyond the time of 
authors no longer living, and throughout he avoids leading the 
student upon dangerous ground, from which deeper reading might 
force him to withdraw. He gives the accepted views of the closest 
and most eminent students, and where these differ strangely, the 
reader is shown the elements of the difference clearly and briefly. 

® story is divided into its prominent periods, and Mr. Keene has 
avoided the great fault of leaving these as periods, without connect- 
ing bonds. For scholars one of the most valuable contents of the 
book is the appendix which gives a tribute to Mr. Saintsbury’s book, 
based on extracts from a critiqae of M. Paul Bourget in the 
Academy, with comments pro and con. In the text the illustrative 
extracts are all in the original. The wisdom of this no one can 
question. No translation can preserve the literary spirit and con- 


tent of @ masterpiece, while to one unacquainted with the language, Me. Schools. 


PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The success of the conferences held last year under the auspices 
of the directors of Prang’s Normal Art Classes has resulted in 
arrangements for a second series of eight conferences. These were 
inaugurated on Saturday last by Mr. G. F. Fenollosa, curator of 
the Japanese department of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, at 
which time Steinert Hall was filled with a representative gathering 
of Boston masters and teachers, artists, and others interested in art 
education. The meeting was opened by Mr. John S, Clark, who 
gave a short preliminary address of welcome. Mr. Clark called 
attention to the recent public awakening in regard to the need of 
art education. At present it is beginning to be recognized that 
every child is entitled to such training as shall render him not only 
a wage earner but one whe will enjoy the life he labors to earn. 
The wsthetic natare must be developed. As the initial step toward 
the intelligent discussion of art education it is desirable to under- 
stand the nature of art, and this was the subject of Mr. Fenollosa’s 


paper. 
The speaker said art is too big a thing to be bound down to 
the narrow terms of a definition. It is like religion and love,—not 
a single thought to be presented in concise terms, but a life, of 
which much must be said in order to reach an approximation of its 
nature. The consideration of art may be approached by two paths, 
—the one empirical, the other deductive. We recognize that music, 
poetry, and painting, if to be called the fine arts, mast have some com- 
mon foundational principles. To discover their generic qualities we 
must first eliminate the qualities which they share with other 
things. As his first proposition in this elimination, Mr. Fenollosa 
stated that art does not consist in usefulness. Fine arts may be 
useful, but that is not an essential characteristic. The use of the 
useful arts constitutes their excellence, while the excellence of the 
fine arts constitutes their use. His second proposition was that art 
does not consist in the quality of the skill. Skill is the perfect 
adaptation of means to ends, but the value of the end gives its true 
value to the skill, else the skill of a locksmith would equal that of 
Michael Angelo. Skill derives its value from the art to which it is 
consecrated. The third proposition was that art does not consist in 
the quality of giving pleasure. That may be one of its functions, but 
many things that are not art also give pleasure. The art in the re- 
cipient characterizes the pleasure that a work of art gives. The 
second elimination will exclude all that distinguishes one fine art 
from another. 

The laws of acoustics define the limitations within which musical 
composition may be accomplished, but they give no hint of a great 
symphony. In the same way, no great pictorial composition may 
be constructed from mathematical disposition of parts. 

Again, the values of the discursive thought are not an inherent 
part of art. In olden times the words of a song were considered 
its chief merit. The beautiful violin accompaniment was regarded 
as a superficial accessory. At the present day, through ignorance, 
we regard line and light and color as secondary attributes in repre- 
sentation. There is inherent beauty in these apart from the thing 
they represent. Fine art is not realistic representation. This is 
recognized in music and architecture and poetry. Painting alone 
is oppressed by the great weight of scientific facts. The wonderful 
ideas translated in the terms of musical sound are representative of 
no natural fact. Where in nature is the model of a fine building ? 
We exact this representation of facts from painting alone, and lose 
sight in so doing, of the great ideal truths that may be conveyed 
through the formal terms of line and light and color, whose beauty 
we deny, although we now recognize the beauty of sound. 

Through the second road of approach, by deductive reasoning, 
we first consider that man is a spiritdal and a perfectable being. 
Through the ages of his spiritual evolution, trath, goodness, and 
beauty are man’s ideals, ever urging him forward. These are all 
aniversals. The first two are abstract universals, but beauty is a 
concrete universal, embodied in its particulars. Art is the power 
to sheathe the universal in the particular. 

The faculty of aesthetic appreciation is diametrically different 
from that required for scientific appreciation. The latter is 
analytic producing a whole that is eqaal to the sum of all its parts. 
The former is synthetic, recognizing a whole made up of parts 
which in their relations so modify and influence one another as to 
produce a result far greater than the sum of the psrts. Such a 
whole is a Beethoven symphony, and this can be cognized only 
through intuition. No careful analytic bailding up of parts could 
prodace it. The painting we need for a great work is a synthesis of 
line and light and color. The beauty of these constitutes the 
aesthetic foundation of all visual art. 

Mr. Fenollosa’s paper was discussed briefly by Miss Waerm of 
Sweden, Mr. Denman Ross, Mr. Dow, and Mr. Munsell. The 
latter called for a response from the speaker of the day and this 
gave Mr. Fenolossa the opportunity to state that he had avoided 
all discussion of art education and of technique and the methods to 
be observed in studying it in order to preserve distinctly the unity 
of his paper. He desired to lay great emphasis upon the nature of 
art, the value of beauty. He said if he proposed a series of leo: 
tures he would deal successively with the importance of studying 
technique and the importance of selection of subject, but these he 
considered beyond the subject of the day’s paper. 

The conference will be held on each succeeding Saturday for 
eight weeks. Next Saturday Mr. Ross Turner and Prof. E. L. 
Morse of Salem, will speak on ‘‘ Art in the Schoolroom,’’ and 
Pictures and Their Influence.” 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCKE. 


COLORADO. 

State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 
The second annual catalogue of the State Normal School has just 
been issued. It shows a total enrollment of 157. of which 34 belong 
to the graduating class; the total attendance last year was 96, and 
14 graduates. The faculty has been increased from five to nine. 
Under the wise and progressive administration of Dr. Z X. Snyder, 
the school is taking a front position among the normal schools of 
the country. 
Many of the city schools will adopt the uniform courses of study 
prepared for the high schools of the state for admission to college. 
These courses were prepared by a committee of five men, repre- 
senting the Denver and Pueblo schools, the State University, Den- 
ver University, and Colorado College. 
The proposed plan for a state system of graded institutes will 
come up for discussion before the close of the meeting of county 
superintendents at Aspen in May. 


FLORIDA. 
The annual meeting of the Florida Colored State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation will be beld at Gainesville, April 12-15. The exercises will 
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include an address of welcome by Hon. M. M. Lewey; annual ad- 
dress, ‘Why Do We Teach?” by President Tucker; The 
Status of the Teacher.”” by Rev. M. W. Gilbert; ** Development 
of Language,’ by Miss F. B. Taylor; address by Hon. J. B 
Brown, mayor of Gainesville; ‘‘ The Mission of the Colored 
Teacher,’ by W. N. Sheats; ‘‘ How to Teach Primary Numbers, 

by Mra. W. C. McLester; ‘‘ How to Teach Fractions,’’ by L. D. 
Ballard; ‘‘ Science in the Primary Schools,’’ by William I. Artrell ; 
**School Hvgiene.”’? by Dr. A. W. Livingston, Kev Weat ; The 
Common School in its Relation to the College and University, by 
H. W. Chandler; ‘‘ University Extension,”’ by B. W. Arrett, Jr. ; 
“© Why I am an Enthusiast in Popular Education, by Maj. A. J. 
Russell, state superintendent ; and the usual reports and elections. 

GEORGIA. 

The state school commissioner has decided that the Tennville 
Institute, and all other schools in Georgia receiving money for sup- 
port, will have to let children enter them without paying fees here- 
after. The raling is very important, bearing as it does upon the 
operations of every school in Georgia. a 

Mrs. A. W. Crosby of Albany urges the organization of loan 
associations in the different districts for the purpose of aiding needy 
girls in their efforts to obtain a higher education at the Girls’ Nor- 
mal and Industrial College. 


INDIANA. 

The State Oratorical Contest was held in Plymouth Church, In- 
dianapolis, March 11. The firat honors were awarded to Mias E. 
G. Nelson of De Pauw; the second, to Mr. E. H. Evans of Wabasb. 

At the recent college meetings in Indianapolis, Earlham College, 
was admitted to the State Oratorical Association, and also to the 
State Athletic Association. ‘ 

Dr. J. A. Woodburn of the Indiana University has just arranged 
to deliver a course of six lectures before the Newberry Library 
Association of Chicago. 

The practical method of teaching patriotism by raising flags over 
the schoolhouses is being extensively practiced in Iniiana. In 
some places it seems to develop more partisanship than patriotism. 
A hickory flag-pole offends the Republicans, while an ash pole bas 
the same effect on the Democrata. The latest sensation is from the 
central part of the state, where a woman with a shotgan defended 
the flag on the pole of her choice from a party of men who would 
have placed it on a pole of different wood. 


IOWA. 

The Sioux City Board of Education recently passed these regu- 
lations in regard to absence and tardiness, action being imperatively 
demanded on account of the great irreguiarity in attendance : 
‘* Every pupil absent or tardy must promptly bring to the teacher a 
written excuse from parent or guardian. In case a pupil has been 
absent four half days or tardy six times in four successive week, 
without valid excuse to the teacher, he shall be reported to the 
superintendent, and auch pupil shall be retained in school only upon 
assurance that his attendance will be regular and satisfactory, 
otherwise he shall be suspended until such assurance is given. 
Teachers shall promptly investigate all cases of absence and tardi- 
ness of their pnpils. No excuse for absence or tardiness shall be 
considered valid but sickness or some imperative necessity.”’ In 
the past six months the total nnmber of half days lost was 53,825, 
or one ackool year each for 135 pupils, and there were 4,019 cases 
of tardiness. 

Council Bluffs is divided over there élection of Mr. Schoentgen to 
the school board. The Democrats wish to hold him to the board, 
while the Republicans desire to place him on a higher plane,—one 
in which his fine talents as a successful business man can have 
freer play. 

KANSAS. 

A county teachers’ meeting was held at Leavenworth on March 
12, A paper was read by Miss Lillie Stewart, which was discussed 
by Prof. John W. Thompson and Superintendent Mellott. Mies 
Fieher presented a review of fifth month’s work in Page’s Theory 
and Practice. 

In accordance with a vote of the State Teachers’ Association, 
State Superintendent Winans and Supt. F. F. Taylor of Wvandotte 
County, selected Kansas headquarters at Saratoga for the National 
Educational Association. Superintendent Graham of Horton, the 
other member of the committee, being unable to leave his schoo! 
for the journey, the two members already mentioned looked the 
ground over and selected the Broadway House. The rate will be 


The Kansas people who are going would do well to 
before the rooms at this house are all taken. 
connected with the public of 

now agitating the public mind. Among them, the prop- 
= on the, art shail’ te made an auxiliary of the public 
schools, and a part of the school fund applied to its support. 
Every one concedes the advantage of an institution of this kind to a 
town ; and if it could be connected with the school system, Leaven- 
worth would place herself educationally in the lead. . 

The Kansas Committee on Traneportation for the coming meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. selected the Erie railrond as the route east of 
Chicago. For farther particulars, address J. N. Wilkinson, Em- 

ria, state manager. : 

PoThe Union Sooteed Association of Kansas meets in the atate nor- 
mal school building, Emvoria, April 15 and 16. It is the purpose 
to make this association, of somewhat receot organization, rank 
with the other sectional meetings that have heretofore been so 
largely attended. The Northeast Kansas Association meets May 5, 
at Leavenworth. The Speer-Winans Association has a spring 
meeting, April 1 and 2, at Manhattan To 

The eamiine appointed by the State Teachers’ Association to 
manage the preparation of the state educational exbibit for the 
World’s Fair is getting matters in shape so that there is promise of 

t success. A suggested Columbian exercise has been printed 
for distribution among the schools, and the echools are urged to 
present @ program in April or May for the purpose of raising fands 
to bear the expense of the exhibit. Circulars have algo been pre- 
pared giving rules as to the preparation of work and suggesting 
what material is needed. 


$1.50 per day. 
engage quarters 
Several questions 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Recent sales of school lands in North Dakota are more than con- 
firming the expectations of ber citizens in reepect to a magnificent 
school fand. Former estimates were made on the basis of $10 per 
acre; that this is less than the state will realize is shown by the 
sale of sixteen sections in Walsh County for $200,000. The bighest 
price was $38 per acre; the lowest, $15.25; average, $19. 16,934 
acres in Trail] County brought $345,707, an average of $20.42 per 
acre. To this we may add the sale in Richland County of a larg 
tract at an average of $18.78 per acre. F. 

OHIO 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

S. D. Sanor is deing excellent work in his new field as principal 
of Central School, Youngstown. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Cleveland the first week in July. 

J. W. Gatbrie. principal of the Broadway School, Alliance, re. 
ceived a life certificate at the last meeting of the state board of ex- 
aminers,—an honor worthily bestowed. 

C. B. Galbreath, superintendent of East Palestine public echoola, 
has become editor and proprietor of a local newspaper of that place. 

Dr. Gordy has recently been elected to the chair of psychology 
and pedagogy in the University of Illinois, but it is probable that 
he will not accept, as he prefers to remain in Athens. Hehas been 
granted leave of absence for the spring term, and will spend the 
time lecturing in the West as far as the Pacific Coast. His place 
will be filled by W. F. Pierce of Springfie'd, Mass., an Amherst- 
Cornell man, Miss Cranz, the teacher of German and French, has 
also been granted leave of absence, and will proceed at once to 
Paris, where she expects to remain till the opening of the fall 
term. The present senior class is the largest in the history of the 
institution, and the total attendance has never been higher. 

MONTANA. 
State Editor, R, G. YOUNG, /elena. 

Bozeman has voted $60,000 to improve her school facilities. 

The beautiful new school building of Great Falls is now occupied 
and affords much relief to the schools which were badly crowded. 

Anaconda has a special teacher of physical culture. 

Prof. Barrows of Iowa has been employed to teach writing in the 
public schools of Batte. 

The normal school at Twin Bridges is doing fine work under the 
peeuenes of Prof. C. W. Birchard who sneceeded Prof. J. A. 

iley. 

The state reading circle has been organized in every county io 
the state bnt one. About eighty per cent. of the teachers of the 
state are doing the prescribed work. 

The committee appointed by the state ascociation to prepare an 
outline to serve as a guide in preparing work for the World’s Fair, 


has completed its work in the form of a small pamphlet of .; 

es The work is divided into three grades or divisions, ri 
that for graded echools; second, rural schools; and third, that of 
colleges, academies, ete. The pamphlets have been distributed ha 
all the teachers of the state who are now ‘shaping their efforts to 
prepare a fine showing of the state educational system. 

Attorney General Haskell has handed down an opinion to the 
effect that only such women a8 pay taxes, can vote at schoo} 
elections. 

The next meeting of. the Legislature of Montana will be one of 
great interest. The location of all the state inetitutions will come 
ap for consideration, also the revision of the school laws. [; is 
earnestly hoped that all the state educational institutions will be 
consolidated and located at one central point. If this is done, 
Montana will have a state university of which she may be proud 
and which will et the very beginning take a place among the strong 
institutions of the country. 

Helena is building a large stone and brick auditorium for the 
use of the three national conventions which she will entertain this 
summer. It is estimated that 7,000 persons will visit Heleng 
during the session of the A. O. U. W., alone. 

The new $120,000 high school building of Helena will be form- 
allv opened next September. 

Butte is preparing to erect a fine central and high school build- 
ing. This is sadly needed as the schools are badly crowded. 

MISSOURI, 

A short time ago Supt. Frank B. Cooper of West Des Moines, 
an excellent judge of school work, sent out letters asking that 
specimens of penmanship showing the work of every pupil of 
certain grades in a school, be forwarded to him. Superintendent 
Greenwood handed the request to Prin. G. P. Longan of the Hum- 
bolt School, and all the pupils inthe 4th, 6th, and 7th grades copied 
the selection Superintendent Cooper had furnished. After com- 
paring the work with that of various cities, Superintendent Cooper 
writes as follows to Assistant Superintendent Q. C. MeNgill; 
‘* Your favor and the speciments of penmanship from the Ham- 
bolt School received. Thespecimens are easily the best that I have 
ever seen, taking them asa whole. I confess we cannot match 
them. Yours Very Truly, Frank B. Cooper.’’ It should be re- 
membered that Kansas City never had a special teacher of pen- 
manship. 

The coming session of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
to be held at Pertle Springs, June 21 to 24, 1892, promises to be 
the best and moat largelv attended session ever held in the state, 
The president, Supt. W. J. Hawkins of Nevada, is sparing no 
effort to make this session without a parallel. The program is 
noteworthy for the number of practical questions dealing with 
state educational policy. Most of the questions coming before the 
general session deal vitally with Missouri’s educational future. 

Westminister College at Fulton has recently fallen heir to $150,- 
000 from the Sancser estate of Hannibal. The endowment is now 
more than $230 000. 

The Springfield High School was never in a more flourishing 
condition than present. Prin. W. T. Carrington is sparing no 
pains to make the coming class the best that ever graduated trom 
the schools, 

The Wor!d’s Fair committee are working earnestly for Missouri's 
exhibit at Chiec2go. 

Prof J. RK. Kirk, R. R Sec’y for Miesouri, has perfected ar- 
rangements with the Mo. P. Railway whereby tickets over its line 
will be sold to those attending the State Teachers’ Association at 
one fare for round trip with coupon ticket on which the annual fee 


is paid at the place where the ticket is purchased. This is a favor 
no previous association has been able to secure. 

All along the line are evidences of an educational awakening in 
Missouri. A greater number of county and township institutes 
are being held than ever before. Reports show larger attendance 
in all private and atate institations. The new institute law is work- 
ing wonders for this state. 

NEW YORK. 

The thirty-eighth annual report of the state superintendent of 
public instraction embraces the report of John C. Weast, school 
commissioner for Schenectady county, from which it appears that 
the schools are improving. An additional schoolhouse has been 
built in Rotterdam, and many districts in the county have improved 
their school buildings with necessary repairs. The trustees as & 
rule are trying to secure a better grade of teachers, and are becom- 
ing more interested in the cause of education. Arbor Day was ob- 
served by fifty of the schools. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


They are fresh, 
well known men (employers). 


No dates erased here. 


definite, and from SUMMER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


During the Summer of 1892 courses of instruction will be given as follows: 


L. H. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, 
‘nd.: In my dealings with the Teachers Co- 
Operative Association I have found the manage- 
ment all that could be desired. Mr. Brewer is 
particularly careful in making recommendations. 
The teachers whom I have received from him 
have been uniformly successful. (Afarch 7, 1892.) 


T. C. Clendenen, Sut. Cairo Public Schools, 
Cairo, /il.: 1 can say, in a word, that your Asso- 
ciation is characterized by absolute business fair- 
ness. An intimacy of some ten years with your 
methods convinces me that you do all you prom- 
ise as a teacher’s employment bureau, and at the 
same time are careful not to foist cranks upon 
School Boards and Superintendents who apply 
to you for workers. The Board of Education, in 
Cairo, have been excellently served by you in se. 
curing teachers. (March 12, 1892.) 


Benj T. Hathaway, Acting Supt. of Schools, 
Anoka, Minn.: Mrs. L. M. Downs, whom you 
recommended to us as ¢he teacher we needed to 
fill the vacancy in our schools, has already com- 
pleted her first week’s work with us, and she now 
appears to be the very teacher we most need. We 
pay her $55 per month. Miss H. Mae Griffith, 
formerly at Marshall, in this State, was recom- 
mended to us by your agency. In regard to her, 
would say that she is proving to be a most excel- 
lent teacher, and we wish that our entire corps of 
teachers were all,each and individally, as capable 
and energetic as she is. (/2é. 19, 1892.) 


Olive Adele Evers, /rin. of Stanley Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: like your methods of plac- 
ing your candidates before your people employ- 
ing through you. Some other bureaus could learn 
valuable lessons from your method. (Dec. 26'91.) 


James Davison, Pres. Board of Education, 
Elmwood, /il.: Miss Edna Bright and Mr. S. B. 
Allison, whom you recommended to us, are both 
giving general satisfaction. (Dec. 16, 1892.) 


Buel T. Davie, Suf/. Schools, Winona, Minn. : 
It gives me great pleasure to commend very 
warmly the work of your Teachers Association 
I speak from several years of practical acquaint- 
ance with your work. (March 8, 1892.) 


A. J. Smith, Supt. Schools, Sedalia, Mo.: 1 
have frequently found it necessary to ask the 
assistance of the Teachers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ation in securing teachers where special qualifi 
cations or successful experience was indispen- 
sable, and in every instance the teacher sent by 
the Association through a period of eight or nine 
years has been entirely acceptable, and his or her 
work quite satisfactory. Now when I am in need 
of a teacher I simply notify Mr. Brewer of the 
conditions, and ask him to send me a teacher. 
He has always shown excellent judgment. 
March 3, 1892. 


Harvey Harris, Pres. Board of Education, 
Bismarck. N. D.: The teachers you have sent 
us have always been as represented, and we will 
probably have need of your services again. (an. 
29, 1892. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70--72 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Physical Culture, two courses. 
Physiology and Hygiene. 
American History. 

Socialism and Social Problems. 
Trigonometry. 

Horticulture. 

English. 

German, two courses. 

French, two courses. 
History and Art of Teaching. 


Chemistry, four courses, viz : Fundamenta! Prin. 
ciples of Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis; Quantt- 
tative Analysis; Organic Chemistry. 

Botany. two courses, viz.: Vegetable Morphology 
and Physiology and Microscopical Anatomy of Phae- 
nogams; Cryptogamic Botany. 

Physics, two courses. 

Geology, three courses 

Engineering. three courses, viz ; Topographical 
Surveying ; Railway Surveying ; Electrical Engi- 
neering Elocu‘ ion 

Mechanical Drawing. Courses at the Medical School. 


Circulars descriptive of these courses and other information m ined on application to the 
Secretary of Harvard University Cambridge, Mass ay be obta pp 
In adaition to the above mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given by 
teachers ip the several departments represented by the schools. These lectures will be open, without 
charge. to the persons who are enrolled as members of avy of the summer schools in the Untversity. 
In general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several 
— however, are intended to meet the needs of beginners and 
®n by students in lieu of the correspondin rence Scienti 
— and may be counted towards a degree. courses the aud the Lowre 
uring the session of the schools the College Library will be open from 9a m. till5 p.m. The Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, the Peabody Museum, apd pe ene are l80 
accessible to students during the summer vacation the Mineralogical Collection in Boylsto 
D general the fees of the above mentioned co Physica 
Training, and Elocution, are $20 for each course except those in Chemistry, Engineering, 
Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to 


$10 per week. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


This School, which is under the controlof the Faculty of Arts aa 
and Sci Harvard University, 
seven courses of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, = 5 


I. Ctvil Engineering. IV. Biology. nato ysiology, and Physicwl 
Il. Chemistry. V. Electrical Engineering 4 training. 
Ill. Geology. VI. General Course in Science. 


Th 
-. e,jast_ named course is especially designed for those who intend to study medicine or to tea¢ 
The annual fee for each of these courses is $150. For further information address 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FREE, NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS © 

GEND tor our new Uatalogue of “ TEACHERS’ | TWO ine Journal of Education will secure * 
HELPS,” including Itst of Blackboard Stencils, | subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. 60., 

8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISER 
please mention this Journs!. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The meeting of the Kennebec County teachers 
at Waterville, March 4, was a very successful 
one. The first papsr was on “‘ Eoglish in the 
Lower Grades,’’ by Principal Corthell of the Gor- 
ham Normal School. Prof. J. H. Parsons read an 
able easay on the new methods of teaching Latin 
and Greek, which he contrasted with the old sys- 
tem, much to the disadvantage of the latter. Supt. 
G. I. Aldrich of Newton, Mass., gave a practical 
address on ‘* Methods of Teaching Arithmetic.’’ 
The opening of the question box by Supt. Luce 
was most interesting. The evening lecture on 
“ Methods in History’? was given by A. E. Win- 
ship of Boston, to a large aud appreciative audience. 

Superintendent Lord, at the last meeting of the 
year of the Portland school board, said: ‘‘ An idea 
has obtained io the past, and I am sorry to say still 
retains a strong hold upon some minds, that any 
one who has a high school education is capable of 
teaching the lower grades of the primary school, 
providing she can maintain a certain amount of 
discipline; that here is the place to put young, un- 
trained, and inexperienced teachers to get their 
training and experience at the expense of the men- 
tal development of the pupils. believe that the 
first years of svhool life should be under the guid- 
ance of the ablest and most skillful teachers.’’ 
Superintendent Lord dwelt forcibly upon this 
point, declaring that the salaries should be high 
enough io the lower grades to indace the best tal- 
ent to stay there. 

The Portland schools in the city and on the 
islands now number 25, with 165 teachers and a 
school population of 12,013. The committee was 
unanimous in recommending that teachers who 
demonstrate superior capabilities be paid salaries 
commensurate with the work they are doing. 
Grammar school teachers receive $425 and $450 
a year; primary teachers $400 a year. The pres- 
ent high school building is far behind what the 
times demand for a school of that grade. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The pupils of the junior class of the Nashua 
High School recently practised citizenship by hold- 
ing a town meeting. The boys and girls of the class 
issued a warrant for a town meeting in due form, 
one of the selectmen being a girl. There were 
two regular tickets, democratic and republican. 
The democratic bore the names of two boys and a 
girl for selectmen, and a girl for town clerk. The 
republican ticket had the names of one boy and two 
girls for selectmen, and another girl for town 
clerk. They carried the meeting through in good 
style. They voted to let the awoings in town re- 
main up one month more, when they must come 
down any way; voted that the prohibitory law be 
not enforced; voted to build a memorial hall this 
year; appointed a committee to confer with the 
water works people and see about buying the 
plant; voted to build a schoolhouse ard raise the 
pay of the police. Adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Berkshire County Teachers’ Association. 
Preliminary Cirewar. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of this associ- 
ation will be held in Pittsburg on Friday, April 
15. As last year, the convention will be divided 
into two sections,—the general section and the 
section for ungraded schools. The sessions of the 
former will be held in the M. E. chapel and the 
latter in the Center Grammar School building 
opposite the chapel. 

The ungraded section will be addressed by State 
Agent Edson of Worcester, upon ‘‘ Some Phases 
of Ungraded School Work,’ and by Mr. G. T. 
Fletcher of Northampton, upon “‘ The Place of 
Reading in the Schools,’’ In this section two 
class exercises in reading will also be given. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer of Cambridge is 
expected to address the general section. Supt. A. 
M. Edwards of Pittsfield will speak upon “ Civics,’’ 
and the subjects of ‘* Nature Study’’ and “ His- 
tory’’ will be considered. 

The executive committee are anxious to make 
this meeting of the association a full one, and ask 
you to assist us in securing this result by extending 
this notice as widely as possible. 

C. H. Hown, President. 

Mrs. M. E. Coucn, Secretary. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers will be held in Boston, in the rooms of 
the Latin School, Warren Avenue, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 8 and 9, at 9.30. 


Friday. 

, 9.30. — Historical Address : Quarter-Ventennial ; 
Pres. Samuel Thurber. 
of the Ancient Classics in the 
siterary Courses of Secondary Schools; Andrew J. 
Newton. 

—Teachin 

te. g English; Byron Groce, Latin School, 

12 to 2.—Reception and Collation. 
x. — The Mathematical Preparation for College; 
‘©port of a Committee, Truman H. Safford, Williams 
Chairman. 

‘= Civics, by the Parliamentary Method; James 
W. MacDonald, High School, Stoneham. 

B Saturday. 
w usiness Meeting. Differentiation in High Schools 

= Galla her, Williston Seminary. Easthampton. ; 
8 anual Training in connection with High Schools; 

arry Kilis, Manual Training School, Cambridge. 
Discussion. 


The resignation of Mr. Choate Burnham from 
the Boston school board is a great loss. His 
judgment and acquaintance, as well as his con- 
Science and courage, have made him exceptionally 
valuable upon this board. Mr. Timothy C. Bar- 

6n was elected to fill the place left vacant by Mr. 

urnham. 

The Somerville school board, at its meeting, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKEs AN INVIGORATING DRINK 
with water and sugar only. ici 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Feb. 29, adopted the recommendation of ita com- 
mittee on industrial education to give an exhibition 
of industrial school work in connection, with the 
semi-centennial celebration of the city in June 17. 

An excellent sub-committee has been appointed 
by the Cambridge school committee, including 
Professor Hart, Mrs. Kendall, and Messrs. Malley, 
Wyman, and Johnson to consider the courses of 
study in the grammar and primary schools, with 
& view to shortening and enriching them. 

Lowell.—Superintendent Whitcomb of Lowell, 
at the teachers’ term meeting, March 8, said that 
he shared in President Eliot’s desire to ‘' enrich ’”’ 
the grammar school course, only he preferred to 
enrich by adding good literature, rather than by 
introducing Latin ‘and geometry. He prefaced 
this remark by an announcement of the purchase 
of several hundred dollars’ worth of supplementary 
reading for the schools. 

Lowell has taken a cautious step in the line of 
manual training. Superintendent Whitcomb sug- 
gested recently that experiments be made on a 
small scale in two of the schools which were best 
fitted for such, and a committee of three was 
appointed to investigate the matter. The Lowell 
Mail says: Sprivgfield has a manual training 
school for which an appropriation of $4,500 was 
asked last year. In Providence last year an appro- 
priation of $70,000 was obtained for the same pur- 
pose. What these cities can do Lowell can also, 
although it is well not to begin to» large at once, 
which appears, so far as we can learn, to be the 
disposition of the members of the school committee. 

Supt. Wm. Connell of Fall Kiver is making an 
earnest effort to raise the appropriation for schools 
The amount now raised for every child between 5 
and 15 is but $10.83, while that of New Bedford 
is $21.50, and of Taunton $14 94. Even Swansea 
raises $13.84 and Rehoboth $1213. The Jour- 
NAL anticipates a rise in Fall River. 

The town of Cohasset has voted $300 for a 
special teacher in drawing, making the total school 
appropriation $11,300. This year’s committee 
have organized as follows: Edward F. Ripley, 
chairman; E P. Collier, secretary; and have ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, Louis P. Nash ; 
supervisor of music, A. E. Bradford; special 
teacher in drawing, E. J. Cox 

Miss Mary Dinegan of Qaincy, who has been a 
teacher for twenty-five yesis, has resigned her po- 
sition. The school committse have voted to send 
her a letter expressing their regret at losing her 
services. 

The trustees of Abbott Academy at Andover have 
elected Miss Laura S. Watson of the St. Jobns- 
bury, Vt., academy to the principalship of Abbott 
Academy. 

The matter of introducing cooking into the 
public schools of Lynn asa part of the work for 
girls is being discussed by members of the Lynn 
school board. 

Mies Sara J. Smith of Hartford, Conn., read an 
eesay before the Worcester County Horticultazal 
Society, whose subject was the necessity of a 
horticultural education for young girls, and the 
means of obtaining it. A strong plea was made 
for the founding of a school of horticulture for 
young women. 

Worcester.—The school committee at its last 
monthly meeting made a large addition to the 
supplementary reading matter of the schools, —— 
Mr. Jenkins, principal of the Dix street school, 
has been appointed principal of the new high 
school. Mr. F. W. Vermiile of the Ayer, Mass., 
high school will be offered the appointment as Mr. 
Jenkins’ successor.——The evening schools closed 
March 4, having been in session since November 
2. Daring the year 960 tickets of admission have 
been issued. The ages of pupils range from 63 
years to 13 years, the majority being between 18 
and 25 years. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


A matter occupying some attention is the man- 
ner in which several of the school districts are 
divided. It is said that quite a number of school 
children are obliged to go to schools located quite 
a distance from their homes, and ia so doing are 
compelled to pass schoolhouses that would be more 
convenient for them to attend. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Mrs. Chester S. Maine has taught successfully 
in North Stonington during the past term. 

Henry E. Bourne of the Norwich Free Academy 
faculty will shortly aseame the chair of history in 
the Waster Reserve University. 

Miss Winnie Paimer is teaching at Pendleton 
Hill. 

Miss Helen Prindle is in charge of the Central 
School, Lebanon. 

Lieut. C. A. L. Totten, the Yale military in- 
structor who has made himself so conspicuons of 
late, to the excessive mortification of the facuity, 
will end his term of office at the close of the col- 
lege year in June, all ot which goes to show that a 
prophet is without honor in his own university, 
especially if his prophecies are of the lurid and 
sensational order. 

Miss Fiorenca E. Fellows of Norwich is doing 
such remarkable work in the teaching of arithme- 


CATARRH CAN’T BE CURED 


With LocaAL APPLICATIONS, as tbey cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh isa blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it you 
bave to take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
no quack medicine. It was prescribed by oue of the 
best physicians in this country tor years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best blood purifiers 
acting directly 0. the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wae results in curiug catarrh. Send for 
testimonials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents. 


tic this year, that her school in the central [district 
has become the Mecca for visiting teachers, not 
only from Connecticut, bat from the neighboring 
states as well. 

Even while Connecticut is buried in snow, the 
summer exeursion project is booming, and Prin. 
Mark Pitman of New Haven is likely to lead a 
notable party of teachers to Earope in July. 

Wyoming’s schools are taught by Misses Sarah 
and Amelia Palmer. 

Mies Lucy M. Otis is in charge of the ~~ 
ment of physical culture of the Norwich 
Academy. 

Miss Emily J. Parker is teacher of drawing in 
the Willimantic Normal School. 

Miss Mary Holbrook is teaching in Seymour. 

The department of cooking at the State Normal 
School is in charge of Miss Catherine J. Coolidge. 

Mr. R. W. Hine of the Greenville schools is sec- 
retary of the Norwich Reading Circle. 

Mies Keoke Brand will teach at Scotland Road 
for the comiog term. 

One of the Connectient teachers has hit ona 
novel way to puaish naughty pupils but its success 
has not been particularly marked as yet. The 
plan of punishment when an offender is caught is 
this: The child is told to bring his slate}:o the 
teacher. This done, she writes the offence on the 
slate in a big word that the child does not under- 
stand and compels it to march through every room 
in the building. This of course is intended for a 
warning for the others but it often causes laughter 
instead. The scholars like the punishment and 
commit offenses for the sole purpose of getting a 
chance to parade through the other rooms. 

Yale University has announced the admission of 
women. This change was brought about by the 
discussion attendant upon the refusal to admit 
Miss Irene W. Coit of Norwich, who successfully 
passed the entrance examinations last July. 

Educational affairs ia New London are in a 
state of turmoil on account of loca! politics, and 
there has been an unsuccessful attempt to oust 
Mr. Chas. B. Jennings, the efficient school visitor, 
at the instance of certain would-be economists. 

Norwich Free Academy will graduate a class of 
tais year. 


Tor New ‘‘List-Book”’ of the Teachers 
Co-eperative Association of Chicago shows three 
thoasand (3000) positions filled by them, and gives 
the names and address of each of the 3000 teach- 
ers. It is in many respects the most remarkable 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 
seventy five pages of solid names printed in fine 
nonpareil type, each page containing fifty names of 
teachers who have been placed through the Asso- 
ciation. The list of positions filled includes poei- 
tions in every State from Maine to California, and 
from North Dakota to Texas. There is no posi- 
tion in the whole range of teachers’ work that is 
not included in this list, superintendencies in city 
schools, primary grades in small country echools, 
governesses, private tutors, college presidencies, 
aod even that goal to which all ambitious teach- 
ers aspire, — an agency for a school-book publish- 
ing honse. 

From this “ List-Book’’ it is evident that The 
Te.chers Co-operative Asscciation is well deserv- 
ing of the title by which it is everywhere known, 
‘*The Agency that fills places.’’ The book is not 
printed for general distribution. It is a ‘‘ confi- 
dential’’ list book, and is sent only on request to 
those who may be/considering the advisability o1 
becoming connected with an Association of this 
kind. The book cannot be sent simply to satisfy 
the curiosity of those who have no other object in 
sending for it. It will be mailed to those only 
who state in their request that they wish to learn 
of the work of the Association, with a view to be- 
coming connected with it, if they become convinced 
it can be of service to them. Address Teachers 
Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 30-April 1; North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk. 
March 30-April 1: Northeastern Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation ; Oshkosh. 

March 31-April 2: Northern [ndiana Association ; 
Goschen. 

March 31-April 2: Southern Indiana Association ; 
Princeton. 

April 1-2: Northwestern Wisconsin Association 
Chippewa. 

April 2; Nevada Educational Society, Reno. 

April 7-9: Southeastern Wisconsin Association, 
Whitewater. 

April 8-9: Massachusetts Classical and High 
School Teachers; Boston. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc. ; Ottawa. 

May 6: Worcester Co. (Mass.) Assoc. ; Worcester. 

June 21-24: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmiogham. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

July 12-15, 1892: National Assoc. ; 

July 13-15: Ohio State Assoc. ; Cleveland. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh 1s the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


The palate is almost tickled 
with Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil. The stomach knows 
nothing about it—it does not 
trouble you there. You 
feel it first in the strength 
it brings; it shows in the 
color of cheek and smoothing 
out of wrinkles. 

It was a beautiful thing to 
do, to cover the odious taste 
of cod-liver oil, evade the tax 
on the stomach, and take 
health by surprise. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING ; free, 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druvgist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. gr. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM 
ABROAD. 


England.—The English are not the only people 
who believe in ‘‘ the rod ’’ asa moral corrective, but 
they, to the distress of the Church Times, have lost 
faith in it. “* Why is it,’’ aske that journal, ‘‘ that 
Christianity, which is so charitable and kind, has 
not opposed corporal punishment ?’’ The answer 
is that corporal chastisement may be, and often is, 
the sincerest kindness to the thoughtless and in- 
considerate offender, who is thereby restrained 
from evil. Chastisement is often ueed as a type of 
the divine love to the human sufferer. ‘' The 
Lord loveth whom He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.’’ And then the 
question is asked, ‘‘ What son is he whom the 
father chasteneth not !’’ This question might 
well be answered in the negative by thousands of 
spoilt children of our day, who have been taught 
to fear nothing and to respect nothing, and to have 
no regard for any authority, human or divine. 
Corporal punishment was abused in the England 
of our forefathers. Schools were too severe and 
schoolmasters too often wielded the rod excessively 
and cruelly. Hence the reaction towards the total 
disestablishment of that old-fashioned domestic 
institution has become popular,—so popular, in- 
deed, that children are in danger of being spoilt, 
and of haying all reverence abolished in them. 
The spread of juvenile crime, the unchecked law- 
lessness of youth, has brought before the minds of 
many,—as the correspondence in our contempo- 
raries show,—the fact that the reaction may have 
gone, even in public opinion too far, and that Sol- 
omon may have been right after all in his com- 
mendation of the rod as a discipline for the way- 
ward and the lawless. There is no doubt that 
modern sentimentalism has gone wild on this sub- 
ject. The pernicioas nonsence that has been 
‘alked about the disgrace of all corporal punish- 
ments, its brutalizing effects, and the impropriety 
of correcting children except by mild persuasion 
has had an injarious effect on our youth. The 
fact iv, either there should be no punishment at all, 
or elee punishments have to be devised of a tedious 
and wearying kind, more really cruel to a high- 
spirited, brave English boy than smart chastise- 
ment followed by frank forgiveness. The En- 
glishmen who won Waterloo and Trafalgar, who 
raised England to a pitch of glory, were men who 
in their youth were chastised when they deserved 
it. The flabby sentimentalism of Rousseau and 
his followers did not pervade old Kugland. 


ANALGESIA, cone ror 
Nervous 
HEADACHE 
Tired a 


Periodic 
L FIFTY CENTS too much to pay for 


Analgesia‘? The quantity you get 
for the money cures twelve headaches. 
Who wouldn’t pay 4 and 1-6th cents 
to get rid of aterrible, agonizing, blinding 
headache. Try it, Teachers ;--that nervous 
pain succumbs to Analgesia, without 
sense a oy and there is no danger in tak- 
ing it. o Antipyrine, no Antifibrine, no 
no injurious effects whatsoever. 


GENTLEMEN :—!/ received the Analgesia 
sent me by messenger, As luck would havet, I 
had a severe headache the next day, and my 
immediate friends can <7 to the severity of 
such attacks in my case. took one dose of 
Analgesia, and in twenty minutes I had not a 
trace of pain. I shali take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to my friends, and I shall not be 

it, I can assure you. 

FRED. A, CARPENTER, Quincy, IU. 


Analgesia cures my headaches, that al 
have seemed incurable, and I have had to lte 
around till they were over, a whole day,—some- 
times two. Your medicine cures on the spot. 

Miss M. BK. F., Teacher, Chicago. 


Sent BY Mai. For 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G C@O., 
512 VERMONT ST., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


WRITING TO ADVERTIERSS 
please mention this Journal. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Author Publisher. a. 
wee Benj. R. Tucker, Boston 25 
The Duchess of Powysland - - - Allen ONY 
The Light of the Conscience - . - Lear Longmans, Green & Co N we 
Autobiography of Isaac Williams - West 1 50 
Half Hours with Millionaires - - a Muller i kl 3 00 
Pa Hed ‘Teaching - D. Appleton & Co, New York 
A Text Book of Nursing - - - - eeks. wm. A, Kellogg, New York 8 
How to Reduce or Increase Weight Logan m. A. 
School and vee Book - - Ohle G. W. irrederick, Phila. 
School and Parish Hymnal - 10 
- - Peacock J. M. Dent, London 
of ilver - - Ebrich F. Putnam’s Sons, N 
Handbook Pronouncing Dictionary - - Rollins 198 
Bernhardt D.C. Heath & Oo, Boston 
Freeburgers - - - 
The of America (2 vols.) Fiske Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
Our English Homer - hite 


Homes and Haunts of Shakespeare - . 


Library of American Literature 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. a 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


PRINCIPALS of schools, business colleges, and 
educational institutes of all kinds will be glad to 
have their particular attention called to the Diplo- 
mas published by D. T. Ames, Editor Penmans’ 
Art Journal, 202 Broadway, N. Y. We have seen 
a number of sample Diplomas as furnished by 
Mr. Ames to different schools and colleges, and 
are constrained to commend not only the beautifal 
and artistic work of designer and engraver, but to 
express our extreme surprise that such can be sup- 
plied at the prices given. We can readily under- 
stand that the publisher is quite justified in guar- 
anteeing them exceptionally low considering their 


excellence. The numerous unsolicited testimonials 
received by Mr. Ames express the most entire 
satisfaction with the quality of the work in every 
respect, it being acknowledged first grade both in 
taste and execution. Special designs for any insti- 
tution, showing building, coat of arms, crest, or 
other appropriate illustrations, are offered at 
prices which for the class of work are phenome- 
nally low. Nothing more attractive than these 
Diplomas has been recently offered to American 
schools. For further particulars address D, T. 
Ames, 203 Broadway, N. Y 


Tuer Port MANUFACTURING COMPANY are 
now located at 221 Columbus Av., Boston, in an ele- 
gantly equipped new building, erected on purpose 
for a new home of the Columbia Bicycle. The 
stores on the first floor are stocked with different 
kinds of Columbias now in vogue, and the entire 
fifth floor is devoted toa riding school, which, in 


its equipment and finish, ia the finest thing of the 
kind in existence. The offices on the second 
fioor are in every respect models of convenience. 
No wheel manufactured excels the Columbia, 
either for gentlemen or ladies. See announcement 
of this Company on the second page of the 
JOURNAL. 


THE MILLS PENCIL SHARPENING Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are receiving the grandest testi- 
monials from principals, teachers, and superintend- 


ents of schools, the pith of which is that it is the 
best inetrument for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended that has ever come under their notice. 
Write for circulars and other information. 


IMPORTANT.— When valine New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
ral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


_ — In shoemaker’s measure three sizes make an 
inch, Esterbrook’s pens are made in all shapes 
and sizes to suit eve y writer, 


For SEPTEMBER.—12 Professors of Mathe- 
matics; 3 of Chemistry; 3 of Geology; 1 of Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy; 1 for Assaying and Metal ; 
5 of Latin; 3 of Greek; 8 of Science; 3 of En- 
glish; 5 of History and Political Science; 3 of 
Mechanical Engineering ; 5 of Physics ; 7 Directors 
of Music; 18 Principals of High Schools; 28 High 
School Assistants; 3 Training Teachers (ladies) 
for State Normals; 2 Ladies for English and His- 
tory in State Normals. Lowest salary of above, 
$800; highest $2900. We have been asked to 
name candidates for these places. Also many po- 
sitions for Principals, Superintendents, Grade 
Teachers, Specialists, etc., etc. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


— ‘' Isn’t it tiresome for women to sit down and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The new postal card, unfortunately, is large 
enough to write a spring poem on,—Indianapolis 
Journal. 

I HAVE been troubled with catarrh for ten 
year, and have tried a number of remedies, buat 
found no relief until I purchased a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I consider it the most reliable 
preparation for catarrh and cold in the head.— 
Geo. E. Crandall, P, M., Quonochawntaug, R. I. 


— When you are betting on an absolutely sure 
thing save out five centa for car fare home.—Bos- 
ton Post. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Drowning Man: ‘Help! I can’t swim a 
stroke.’’ Man onthe Bank: ‘‘ Neither can I.’’ 
Drowning Man: ‘‘ Oh, why didn’t you learn?’’— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


I HAVE been troubled with chronic catarrh for 
years. Ely’s Cream Balm is the only remedy 
among the many that I have used that affords me 
relief. —E, W. Willard, Draggist, Joliet, Ill. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SuMMER Courses. VocAL TRAINING AND 
EXPRESSION, 


The Summer Session of the School of Expres- 
sion, of which Mr. S. S, Curry is principal in 
Boston, will be held this year in connection with 
the Summer Schools of Harvard University. The 
term will open July 26th, and continue five weeks. 
Short preliminary courses will begin at the rooms 
of the school in Boston, July 5, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Grosvenor M. Robinson. Each course 
will consist of vocal training, vocal expression, 
pantomimic training, pantomimic expression, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, recitations, and criticism ; 
with electives, alzo in methods of teaching voice 
and expression, bible and hymn reading, Shakes- 
peare, and literature, as related to vocal expression, 
and other subjects according to the needs of stn. 
dents. The course will be under the direction of 
8. S. Curry, Ph.D., who will give four hours of 
class work each day. The students of each class 
or course will be divided into sections of not more 
than ten each. Each class will receive five hours 
instruetion and training daily, not less than two 
hours of which will be given in small sections for in 
dividual work. The fee for either course of five 
hours a day will be $50 payable on entering, at the 
Burear’s office of the University. Board and 
rooms can be had in Cambridge and Boston for $5 
a week and upward. For farther information 


send to S. S. Curry, Ph.D., 15 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


_ WANTED.—We want back numbers of Educo- 
tion. Have yon any to spare ? Examine this list : 
Vol. I.: 1,3, and 4, Volume II : 1, 2, 3, and 6. 
Vol. III.: 1. Vol. VI.:5. To the firet five sending 
us all these numbers we will send Education two 
years; or, if you are now a subscriber we wi!! 
advance your dates a year and a half. Those 
sending a less number will receive Education or 
have the date advanced proportionally. If you 
prefer cash, or books from D. C. Heath & Co., 
or D. Lothrop Co., write us what numbers you can 


talk fashion?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the dyspeptic 

husband, “but it is a good deal more a 

rad them to go out and buy it.’’— Washington 
ar. 


spare, and we will make you an offer. Be sure and 
write to us and wait for our answer before sending. 
Letters will be acted on, in order, as received. 
Address, Publisher, Education, 50 Bromfield St., 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA, 

Georgia is trying to raise her school standard, 
and is learning that good schools pay. The Savan- 
nah News thinks that a little education makes the 
majority of the blacks more moral and self respect- 
ing, and so lessens the cost of courts and jails. 

MISSOURI. 

The teachers of Kansas City held an interesting 
meeting recently. After general exercises they 
divided into sections according to : of work. 
Among interesting papers read were: The In- 
fluence and Inspiration of David Page,’”’ by M. 
Bigley; ‘‘The Revolution in Holland,” by Miss 
C. E Helm, and Miss Jones of the Bryant School. 
J. A. Shelton gave a talk on language work, and 
Principal C. W. Thompson on how best to study 
the child. F. D. Thorpe discussed the ‘‘ Study of 
United States History,’’ and J. N. Patrick amused 
the teachers by a talk on “ Love and Affection. 


MICHIGAN, 


Prof. W. C. Hewitt has resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Three River echools, to take charge 
of Michigan’s school exhibit at the werld’s fair. 
He entered upon his duties February 15. 


NEW YORK. 

N. Y. City.—The attendance at the usual even- 
ing schools has decreased so that there are now 
nearly thirty more teachers employed than are 
girls in some of the higher grades 
of the public schools are taught the kind of food 
needed by the body, and the processes by which 
bread is transformed into blood and thonght. 

Troy.—All the public schools were closed Feb. 
8d, by order of James Smyth, president of the 
School Board, who offers as a reason lack of fands. 
The financial condition is the result of a law-suit 
brought by the School Board against the city 
Comptroller, who had refused to grant an increase 
of salary to the teachers at request of the Board. 

Superintendent Belknap ot Lockport, has re- 
ceived warm praise for his services from Mr. John 
A. Merritt, President of the Board of Educatior 
of that city and the recommendation that if he 
continues to occupy his present position his salary 
be raised. 

OHIO, 

A bill has been presented to the legislature by 
Mr. Workman, to abolish boards of local directors 
in each sub-district, and provide for township 
boards of education. 
ILLINOIS, 

Chicago University proposes to affiliate with 
several colleges within 1000 miles of the city, for 
mutual help. —— The first college settlement has 
been organized to work in harmony with the 
Chicago society for university extension. —— The 
Chicago board of education has asked for $5,996,- 
084.51, to support the city schools for the year 
1892. $10,000 of this sum is for the purpose of 
displaying the school system at the Columbian 
Exposition. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The State Normal School at California hopes to 
occupy its new Science Hall, one of the neatest and 
best educational buildings in the state, about April 
1. It is to be used for the model school, sloyd, 
natural science, and gymnasium. The cost will be 
about $30,000. This has been by far the most 
prosperous year at the school. The enrollment is 
between 700 and £00. Prof. J. B. DeMotte of De 
Pauw University is to spend a week at the school 
in May, lecturing upon science.——The central 
board of education of Pittsburg recently appointed 
a@ committee to consider the present system of 
school examinations, and report on the advisibility 
of a change.—— Arrangements have been made in 
Conshohocken for a series of lectures in the public 
schools, to be given by leading citizens, on practi- 
cal subjects. ——The city superintendent and comp- 
trollers of schools in McKeesport have agreed that 
text-books shall be free in their public schools. 

Philadelphia.—There is a movement on foot to 
make all the principals of the grammar schools, 
who have taught twenty-five years, supervising 
principals. A committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation, by an amendment to their by-laws, have 
made women inelegible for the position of super- 
vising principal over boys’ grammar, or mixed 
grammar schools. 


CIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
i le to be 


FERRIS! 


OOD SENSE 


BTS 


341 Broadway, New 


York. 
For Sale by ALL LBADING RETAILERS, 


your blood isn't 
pure. If you're 
wise, you'll’ heed 
the warning. 


Golden Medical Discovery. 

It’s a medicine that does what is promised 

n y on, purifies and en- 

riches gh 


the blood, and through it cleanses and 
renews the entire system. All Blood, Skin 
and Scalp Diseases, from a common eruption 


to the worst Scrofula are cured by it. For 
Tetter, Salt-rheum, Eczema, sipelas, 
Boils, Carbuncles, Enlarged Glands, Tumors, 


and Swellings, it’s an unequaled remedy. 
If it doesn’t benefit or cure, in every case, 
fay have your money back. You pay only 
‘or the good you get. 
Refuse substitutes, offered at less prices. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Francis Trevelyan offers the picce de 
sistance of the March Outing in ‘‘ Some Prominent 


Stud Farms,’’ the first number of his promised 
treatment of the status of the American turf, 
* Only through the adoption of a liberal and far 
sighted policy by breeders has the American 
thoroughbred acquired his prominence,’”’ and in 
showing the eminent truth of this statement, Mr. 
Trevelyan gives us the trae basis for his future 
papers. Another old graduate, Chase Mellen, 
gives his reminiscences of college boating. The 
article is of great interest, and it is illustrated by 
admirably photogravureo of the Harvard and Yale 
crew, of the first two years. Jessie F. 0’ Donnell 
tells of her March rides, with a freshness which 
could ry come from gay = 
through crisp air and over ground just begin- 
ning te soften. More than one lover of the free- 
dom of the saddle is eagerly waiting till these 
sketches are offered in more convenient permanent 
form, for the chosen corner by the atudy fire. 
Two articles of interest to athletes are Malcolm 
W. Ford’s exposition of the broad and high stand- 
ing jamp, with several helpful illustrations, and 
the second part of Lincoln Adams’ “ Photography 
and Athletics.’’ This is richly illustrated by re- 
productions, showing Wendell breaking the three 
mile record, Cartwright clearing ten feet, the 
styles of George and Conneff, Panch taking his 
ten bars, etc., etc. A very interesting account is 
given of the St. Bernard kennels of this country. 
Oar brethren of the San Francisco press conclude 
their adventures, ‘‘ Cycling in Mid-Pacific,’’ while 
from Ceylon comes a story of ‘‘ A Mauranding 
Leopard,” and his end. It is a number which 
will furnish a delightfal interlude, sending one 
back with redoubled vigor, to the cleaning of machire 
or rifle, the overhauling of tackle, and the general 
getting ready which occupies spare time during the 
“*six weeks sleighing in March.’ New York: 
Outing Company (Limited.) $3.00 a year. 


—Cassell’s Family Magazine for April is filled 
with a variety of interesting matter. ‘‘ How to 
Look Nice”? is the first of two papers by Phyllis 
Browne on a subject in which all women are inter- 
ested. ‘‘My Conjaring Tricks’ is an amusing 
account of the iences of an amateur con)urer, 
“More About Uncle John’s Cucamber Frames 
is a garden story that all who know * Unele 
John’’ will want to read. ‘‘ The Rev. J. Stargiss 
Finds”’ is an illustrated story, while ‘‘About 
Trams’? is an illustrated sketch that will find 
sympathetic audience in all who depend upon 
these ships of the streets for yates to and from 
their places of business. e serials “ You'll 
Love Me Yet.’’ and ‘‘ Had He Kauown,’’ are fin- 
ished in this number. The month’s fashions aré 
instructive, the letters from London and Paris 
being unusually full, and there is a “ Gatherer 
that is a storehouse of useful information. Cs 
sell Pablishing Company. $1.50 a year. 


— The March number of The Illustrated World's 
Fair contains an especially valuable record, both 
in pictures and text, of the visit of Congress 
Chicago. The meeting in the Woman’s Building, 
the ride on the open train around the grounds, the 
raising of the first arch on Machinery all, a0 

other events of the visit; a page article and por 
trait of John Clark Ridpath, of Indiana; & ee 
portrait of Col. R. G. Ingersoll holding his bey 


—— 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Seuses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 
eable. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is #877 or 
ce 50 cents at by mail, 


RELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren New 


| 
<j who sees it 
00 
| / \ Ss] for a remedy." 
| And this is what 
youll tnd plenty 
blood, ‘but just 
that ‘is Dr. Pj 
| 
CORSET WAISTS. 
4 nomy and Beauty. C. Cc co 
| 
| = () FIT ALL AGES— 
| = Made in 
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ddaughter, surrounded with the monograph 
The Place Where Johnnie Used to 
Be’? (the late Jobn W. Root, architect of the Ex- 
position), by Paul Hull; the Congressmen’s 
speeches, the President’s message, the roll of Con- 
gressional visitors, and much pertinent and his- 
torical matter. The number, besides ita usual 
poems and contributions, contains the finest pano- 
ramic pictures yet presented in this journal. 
$2.50 a year; 25 centsanumber. J. N. Halligan, 
Gen’] Mgr., MeVicker’s Theater, Chicago, III. 


— Thn Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
March has an article on ‘‘ Metal Alloys,’’ by C. B. 


Dadley, chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co,, also on ‘‘ The Proposed Ship Canal Between 
New York and Philadelphia,’’ which is to con- 
nect the Delaware and Raritan Rivers. ‘‘ The 
Development of Spiral Weld Tube Machinery ”’ is 
described by Prof. Lewis M. Haupt, C. E., and 
Philadelphia as a Seaport’? is treated by Capt. 
F. A. Mahon, of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 
The proceedings of the Chemical and Electrical 
Sections of the Institute are interesting and valu- 
able to students of science. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 50 cents. Philadelphia: The 
Franklin Institute. 


— March St. Nicholas is an excellent number. 
There is a novel and useful sketch by John M. 


Ellicott of the Navy, describing how a landing is 
made through the heavy surf of the Pacific Ocean. 
The article is illustrated by Taber. Arthur How- 
lett Coates throws some needed light on the con- 
stroction and use of ‘‘ The Boomerang,” by the 
Australian blacks. Other articles and poems, in 
great variety, are by David Kerr, Joaquin Miller, 
J. G. Francis, Charles F. Lummis, and other ever- 
welcome writers for young folks. New York: 
The Century Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Arthur’s New Home Magazine, for March; terms, 
$1.50a year. Philadelphia: Arthur Pub. Co. 

University Extension, for March; terms, $1.50 a 

ear. Philadelphia: Am. Society for Extension of 

niversity Teaching. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for April; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: D Appleton & Co. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, for April. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

Harper’s ng | Magazine, for April; terms, 
$4 00a year. New York: Harper & Bros, 


The St. Nicholas, for April; terms. $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Century, for April; terms, $4.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications o Beary Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hache & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Oatalogues on 

‘mporter, ‘or 00 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c.,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 


alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM. MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderson’s Histories and Elis] Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee ellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Physielogy and Hygiene. 

D. WILLIAMS, Agt.. 3. SMIT 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 5 St., 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ting | Mental and 
1. Union Arith. Course, mbining } Written. 

Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

drooks’s Geometry and Trigontom 

»rooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. e6ow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exc for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
™ AND 717 WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
« and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
premeee yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its papagraphe of uniformly easy eagth, 
ite paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 883 E. 17th St., New York. 


Saves 30 Per Cent. 
ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a high 
grade Literary Review, on q 
$1.00 a year, monthly includ- 
ing 300 page book catalogue. 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Leg of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references turnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 

the United States te and learn about the won- 

derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

local agents and members. Circulars and applica 

tion blank free. Agents wanted. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 THROOP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS in 
all departments. 
Employers served without charge. 
NO for registration. Commission only 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th St., New York, 


UREAU, 
BOARD 


307--3090 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 
Get “Points.” O, R. LONG, Mgr. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a cali for a ‘‘ theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering,” Itisagesirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 


apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


__ Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Besres ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Military Drill under 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Address the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


EMANIN 
Medical College and Hospitg) of Chicago, 


The Thirty-third Annual Course of Lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892. Modern 
instruction in the laboratories, lecture rooms, and 
the hospital. Experienced teachers, Low fees.- 
Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. Announce. 
ment and sample of THE CLINIQUE. Address 
- Z ILEY,. M.D., 
cow 3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago, Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Cus SCHOOL OF .SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
E. 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
R. RUGGLES, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further iculars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For ty? both sexes. AT WORO 
E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Hounps, Principal. 


TATE NOBMAL 
S — FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
ier both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Sor Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
a D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


it) 
dress 
Wer Cotalagnes Qrueeworen. Prineipal 


LATIN, GREEK. 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem- 
berton , Bostop. B. L. Perkins, teacher of 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 
Mass., and Faith Training College, Boston. 

The Journal of Education of Dec. 31 says: ‘ The 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 
its mid-winter examinations. The classes of R. L. 


SHE RE ADS this corner first, when she opens her Journal of Education, a Connecticut 
teacher writes, and always finds something to encourage and help her. She has 
been doing it for two years, aad thinking of the advertisements as not only interesting to her, but likely to 
be practically profitable to some other teachers. It had not occurred to her that she needed any help 
from an Agency. As soon as she graduated from college she was appointed teacher in her high school at 
home; her salary has been raised twice, T CORNER work elsewhere. But these ad- 
and she had not thought of looking for vertisements have led her to 
think that she is working in too narrow a field. She has taught in X. five years, and all her ideas of edu- 
cation are based on X. chiidren, the X course of study, the X. environment, in short. It occurs to her 
now that she would rather go into another school, with a different lot of children, where she would meet 
teachers educated in other schools, and have in her work something of the sparkle that F 
comes from interchange of ideas with those who were’nt brought up to think just the same. 
So she sends two dollars. It strikes us she is a sensible woman. What do you think ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Ew H ANDBOO of the School and College Burean of Elmhurst 


(Chicago), Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, and 
note: 1. Che hundreds of positions this Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools, 
etc. 2 That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent,and not ‘‘ hearsay ” 
or ‘‘hapbazard.”’ It is of value to every ambitious teacher. C. J. ALBERT, Megr., ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willin 
toaccept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we exten 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Proprietors. 
S@&ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Fince,/8 Union Square,|106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson So.Sprin Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. |"Chattanooga, Tenn.: Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore, 


A NY TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 
LBA ACENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 
our best efforts to advance their interests, We are securing positions for such teachers at all seasons 
of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certa 5 | pay you to register with us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & oe} Proprs ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
Application Form. HARLAN P. FRENCH, ‘ 24 State Street, Albany. New York. 
Fall vacancies to be filled early ; College President, 


P 2. Ed. Bureau, $3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 
$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; $1500 -$1800; ete, 
Allentown, 


2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superintendents, Business trans- 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. lL. B. LANDIS, 
205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. Pa. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BROMFIELD STRERT, 
Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. FostER, Manager. 


ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
FIRST-CLASS TEAGHERS 
a registration fee, therefore we 


cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing @ 


good position. Send stamp To-DAy for blank. 
Ww. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(Established in 1880.) 44 East Fourteenth 8t.. NEWYorRK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 
current year. 


My Dear Sir: Miss M. whom you selected and sent to me, at my request, arrived last evening and we 
are well satisfied so far. I shall be surprised if she does not succeed. I thank you very much for your 
prompt and able assistance. When in need again, I shall call upon you for help. 


Yours respectfully, 
Stockbridge, Mass. Jan. 5, 1892. (Supt.) F. EB. PARLIN. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 
Thus early in the season the Nationl League through its various 
‘*’ State Bureaus, has been called uponto name teachers as follows 
| for over 4000 vacancies for next year: 41:3 Supts. of City Schools; 
~ 616 Prin’s of Town schools; 224 Ward Prin’s for cities; 39 
} co ht Prin’s of High schools; 48 Assists for same; 635 Grammar, 
Interm. and Prim. teachers; SS specialists in Depts. of Penman- 
Bie ship, Drawing, Music, Bookkeeping, Shortband, Typewriting, Teleg- 
vee aa phy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Synthetic Reading, Physical Cult- 
ee syh)\ ure, Literature. Mathematics, Language, and Science; 417 College 
Presidents and Professors: 76 Nor. School Prin’s and Teachers; 
495 Prin’s and teachers for Acad’s, 8em’s, private schools. 
ad You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 
» ngham. ew England, ——-—— 
Ark Ind. Ter McCollum, Fi. Smith, Ark. N. and 8, Carclina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raletgh, N. 0. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
lo.-Wyo.——— enver, Vol. New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
Del -Md.—Edmund Murdaugh, Easton, Md. New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ga.-Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis, 
Illinois.—D. H. Chicago. 
Iowa.-Neb — Frank K. Plummer,Des Moines. 
Kansas.—U. P. Shull, Wichita, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. 
Miss.-La. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. 
Mont.-Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, 


Oregon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pitteburg. 
South Dakota,—Clarence ©. Bras, Mitchell. 
Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 
Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 
Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia—W. Virginia. Richmond Va. 

rta. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Michigan.—W.N. Ferris: Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


KERCISES fOr ARBOR DAY CARDS 


WITH ore Ling System. 
Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. By F. A. MORSE 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 


A complete Manual of 64 pages. cls. & 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
to the Journal of Education will 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure ON 
one year’s subscription to the secure a year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a|** Quarterly Begister of Current Mistery” 


Address 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


Lansing, Mich. 


Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted much 
atttention. 


year) free. (91,00 a year) free. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. xXXXV. Ni 0, 18. 


0 any mst. uctor If the subject, Evidences of 


istianity, i sts you or is part of your course of study, ‘‘ a compact, 
scholarly” one that considers recent as 
well as older forms of disbelief, will be appreciated. Such qualities are, 
with remarkable unanimity and decision, atttibuted to the “ MANUAL OF 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES,” by Prof. Fisuer of Yale. 
Hundreds of Instructors have already adopted it. If you 
have not, we shall be happy to send you an examination copy 
on receipt of 50 cents, the net introductory price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“It is worth its 
weight fa gold,” 
says The Exam- 
tner. 


*,* Send for 
dusolete Educational Catalogue. 


ORMAL 
Lal IN E 
East NY. 6 Hancock Ave 124 CHOICE IN MATTER 


Wabash Ave.(h 
CHOICE !N [LLUST RATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL IN METHOD 


“The best Book ever printed for teaching Beginners to Read.” 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I. and Il. 


By T. T. COLLARD, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 


Each part contains 96 pages, substantially bound in board covers, and wil be sent by mail, postpaid, 
to Teachers, for 20 cents. A liberal discount will be made on introductory orders. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. 


By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, Pu. D. 


A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. Intro- 
duction price, 40 cemts. Keturnabie specimen copies sent free to teachers and school officers. 


interests Pupils and makes them Think.” 


MERRILL’S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


By J. O. WILSON, A.M., and MARY WILSON. 


Acomplete Graded Speller, but something more and better. 170 pages, illustrated, 24 cemts. Special 
rates for introduction and exchange furnished on application. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayctte Place, New York. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


FRANCIS J. BROWN, President. 


SUMMER SESSION {July 5th to Aug. 15th} At GRIMSBY PARK, ONT. 


Large and competent s‘aff of instructors, Each teacher a specialist. Lectures by ablest talent in 
America, Kecreation combined with culture. Magnificent mountain and lake scenery. ‘ Garden of Can- 
ada.” Near Niagara Falis. For Prospectus address the Secretary and Manager. 

A. ©. MOUNTUR, Ontario College of Oratory, Teronto, Can. 


A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, Biolo Geology, Physi 
on x Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 
These lessons are adapted to the needs of Primary and Grammar teachers for the re 
work in science which has become a requirement in so many yon Each normal lessons fete bee 
for a week’s lessons in school. fifteen minutes daily, and gives full and plain directions for the use and 
making of all necessary apparatus, and preparation and selection of all specimens needed. 
Lists of apparatus furnished, selected for the needs of any grade having special or limited amounts of 
money at up of Physical or Chemical laboratories. 
orma! lessons, 25 cents single number. Great reduction for course of 20 weeks. 
cent. ou sums under $25; 5 per cent over that amount. - Specifications 10 per 
FREDERICK A CARPENTER, QuINoy, ILL. (Director of Physical Science). 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Julius Cesar and the Foundation 
OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL SYSTEM. 
By W. WARDE FowLer, M.A., Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. With maps, seven portraits of 
Cesar, and thirty-three other illustrations. 
Heroes of the Nations, Volume VI. 12mo, 
Cloth, extra, $1.50; Half Morocco, $1.75. 


The author takes the eee. in his Preface, 
that the organization of the Roman Empire was 
due in part to preéxisting tendencies, and was in 
part the result of the extraordinary intellect and 
force of Czesar. . The two leading themes 
of his bock are, therefore, the tendencies of the 
age and the development of Czsar’s character. 
It is believed that this work, which embodies 
the results of the latest scholarship, will be ac- 
cepted as the most trustworthy, as well as the 
most attractive, presentation of the dramatic 
events of the period that has ever been published 
in brief compass. 

“A volume of original importance, if only on ac- 
count of its view of the relation of Czsar to the polit 
ical and social demands of the Roman world of his 
time ’’—Boston Globe. 

* An admirable volume, forming a most attractive 
addition to a series of exceptional value and inter- 
est.’”’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“An attractive narrative, beautifully printed and 
richly illustrated.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The New Illustrated National Dic- 
TIONARY oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With an Appendix of Abbreviations, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, List of Geographical 
Names, Scripture Proper Names, Forms of 
Addresses, etc. With 350 engravings. 16mo, 
75 cts, 


*,* Descriptive prospecius of the “ Heroes of 
the Nations ’’ and of the companion series of the 
“Story of the Nations” sent on application, as 
also copies of Putnam’s quarterly bulletin, 
‘* Notes on New Books.” 


The Great Civil War. 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 
receive by return mail, ** Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 


same. Address 
THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
(4) VANDALIA, ILL. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No join‘'s on outside to come apart, Fits any 
beok from 32meo te Svo, witheut cutting. 
Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
BEVERLEY HARRISON, 
3 East 14TH StT., NEw YORK. 


Maps. Charts, 
of ail chool Books, and School Supplies 


When You Come to New York we Want to See You. 


We are living on Astor Place, in Clinton Hall, Room 22. 
our goods to be found anywhere, outside of Springfield. 


We have th 
It takes space to sh 


well, in all its variety. And the SCHOOL DEVICES demand considerable room, 


may be interested in the array of Educational Games, You can buy at retai 


desired. We have been comrades with our business since 1860, and we ought to understand it 


make you understand it. Will you help us by sending for our catal 
duction in the educational line is THE SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILD 
like some of our Tracts about Teaching Color. 


ogue, 


ER, 14 cents by mail. 
Drawing Implements and Material always a specialty. 


ere the best sample room filled with 
ow the KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
And when you drop in you 
l or leave your order for any amount 
Weare trying to 

Our latest pro- 
Perhaps you would 


issued February 1? 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


New York Office and Salesroom: 22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


Looks for Teachers. 


The Essentials of Geography.—Fisher Clo, § 
Geographical News of the Year.—Fisher. Paper, 
School Keeping: How to Do It,—Orcutt. Clo, 
Quizzism and lis Key,—Southwick. Clo. 81, Pa. 
Queer Questions and Ready Keplies.— Oliphant. 
Cloth, .75 
Recreation Queries in U. 8. History.—Gruber. Cl, .75 


-50 
20 
75 
50 


Manual in Arithmetic for Primary Grades.— 
Fisher. boards, .40 
Manual of Gymnastices.— Weilch. Paper, 25 
Exercises for Washington’s Birthday,— Winthrop. 
Paper, . 
Exercises on the American Flag.— Winthrop, Pa. po 
Exercises for Arbor Day,— Widlis, Paper, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors.—Sarrows. Clo, 1.50 | Trees.— Russell. Paper, .30 

Songs of Hisiory.—Butterworth. Clo, 1.00 | ©Ymmastic Cards of the Ling System.—Morse. 

Life of John D. Philbrick.—Dunton. Clo, 1.00 | Preparing to Read.—Spear and tas 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUAL SERIES. 


PAPER; 25 CENTS EACH, OB 5 FOR $1.00, 
1. Practical Grammar, 500 Exercises.—Katon. 5. Catch Question in Arithmetic —Ca 
3, Manual of Correspondence.— Katon. 6. 100 Lessons in Composition 
Arithmetic. Wright 7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, Phrases, .-Adams 
y Problems fur Young Thinkers.—Xaton. 9. Common Sense Exercises ta Geography —Baton 
Books sent to any address by mail, postpaid, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston 


Mew Enafand Bureau of &ducation 


3 SOMERSE')LD STREET, BOSTON. 
Sehool Officers. HIRAM ORCOTT, Manager. 


? 
Ne charge to 


SHORTHAND, 

Should Study it at Home. 

ou will be called upon to teach it some day. Th 
Journal of Education, in speaking of tl - ; 
of ISAAC PITMAN system, eaye: 
*’ No other system caters for the sch 

Shorthand, sooner or later, will y+ yy 5 
| schools for, the the parents of children will demand it.’ 
| Get “ The Manual of Phonography ” by Isaac Pit 
man. post free, 40 cts. A complete featrection book, 
| Alphabet and Catalogue matied free, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Kast 14th St., New York. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


| JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. Boston: 
uo doubt be a boon to the class of teachers Foot 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
— i. and discipline, 
| as a teacher. 
| Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| DO YOU WANT TO RENT 


A fine school building, erected and fit 

our mos 

there Is a special call for 


a boys’ 
this character, for particulars addrese 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manage 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Bostom. 


Houghton, 
New Books. 


A Day at Laguerre’s and Other 
Days. 
By F Hopkinson Situ, author of 
“Col. Carter of Cartersville,” “ A White 
Umbrella in Mexico,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Nine delightful sketches and stories, fy)| 


of interesting incidents and written with aq. 
mirable humor and literary charm. 


The Discovery of America. 


Witb some account of Ancient 
America and the Spanish Conquest. By 
Joun Fiske. With a steel portrait of Mr. 

Fiske, reproductions of many old maps 

several modern maps, fac-similes, and 

other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00, 

This forms the beginning of Mr. Fiske’s 
history of America. It is the most important 
single portion yet completed by him, and 
gives the results of vast research. The dis. 
covery of America has never before been 
treated with the fullness and the wonderfu) 
— of narrative which ‘characterizes this 
work. 


San Salvador. 


By Mary AGnes TINCKER, author 

of “ Two Coronets,” etc. $1.25. 

A story of peculiar interest, describing an 
ideal method and order of society and of life. 
It is not fantastic, but inspired by a lofty 
ag to make life nobler and every way 

tter. 


The Unseen Friend. 
By Lucy Larcom. $1.00. 


A little book emphasizing and illustrating 
the great idea of the immediate presence of 
God among men. Like her previous book, 
“ As it Is in Heaven,” this is singularly lofty 
and sweet in tone, and will at once uplift and 
charm its readers. 


The House & Seven Gables. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Pop- 

ular Editition. $1.00. 

This is a very desirable inexpensive edi- 
tion of one of the greatest and best known of 
Hawthorne’s novels, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 6O., Boston, 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
C. R. GROW & CO., 
St. Pavt or Winona, MINN. 
gives to primary 


The Kindergarten Magazine ives ‘oP 


cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “Color and Form, 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘* Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best write's, 
adapting kindergarten methods to prima work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, jocts. KinDE 
GARTEN Pur. Co.. 277 Madison St., Chicago. 

Select Excursions to Eu- 

ro! 


EUROPE. pe. Best ticketing fa- $195, 


cilities. Choicest ocean berths by all lines at lowest 
rates. Send for “ Tourists’ Gazette.” H.- Gaze 
& SONS, 940 Broadway, New York. 
Officially appointed International Tourist’ A 
s 


for World 1 ition, 1893 (Est 
umbian Expos EAVES, 


Parker House, BOSTON AGENT: 


TOURS EUROPE. 


{ 
Under the management of ED WEN JONES, ° 
462 Putnam Av. Brooklyn, N Y. $325 avd upwards 
All expenses; first-class. ‘Sailing June and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 


Programs now ready for 


gents 
1844.) 


190 SONGS for a2 cont stamp. Boas & Toors, 
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